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A black, sullen storm with a wind that drove their frail canoe down the lake into 
an unvisited inlet; then suddenly out of the rain a charming little house, and 


within it the Golden Helen, strangely beautiful, mysterious 


as fascinating an 


adventure as ever befell two girls. And you will want Eileen, spoiled perhaps 
but generous, too, and gray-eyed, gentle Marcia for your own good chums. 


Merry Bags the Lions—not that she intend- 
ed to; for Merry, as all the world knew, had 
only contempt for celebrities. Diantha and Ellen 
Lou and Patsy could be snobs if they wanted to; 
certainly she would not. It all happens at a 
summer resort that was also an artists’ colony. 


Azalea’s Code of Honor was a high one 

not that she realized it, or thought about it at 
all, what with going to High School and helping 
Miss Emma between times. And certainly 
Pappy would have smiled had you spoken of 
“a kingly dignity ‘neath a simple manner”— 
but Miss Moffat knew, and Dillie found out. 


“‘She’s on a Newspaper How many 
times have you said that, enviously, perhaps, 
when a reporter came up to write the story of 
your troop reunion, or your sister's wedding, or 
to interview a famous visitor! An editor, 
Michael Williams, tells next month what it 
really means to be a girl on a newspaper. 


A Little Log Cabin in the Mountains 
Haven't you just longed to live in one fora whole 
summer? And wouldn't it be fun to build one 
from fireplace to porch railing? A Girl Scout 
troop has built such a cabin this very summer, 
and Fay Welch tells how they did it. 


The Magazine 


1 HE AMER 


The Pitty Blue Beads were at the bottom of 
it all—of the disappearance of Skooky and little 
George, of Thelma’s wild ride into the black 
night, of—but we can't give itaway. A breath- 
taking story by Ruth Gilbert Cochran. 


When the Track Team Goes Out for 
Northwestern, they do it with zest. Perhaps 
the lake breezes have something to do with the 
enthusiasm of these college girls for hurdles and 
racing and shot putting. One of our own 
Golden Eaglets tells about it in September. 


Your Mirror and You—Of course, they're 
quite private, the things you and your mirror 
say to each other. “What kind of person am | 
anyhow? How could I be more good-looking?” 
These are some of the questions answered in a 
new series beginning next month. 


In October—Jane Abbott, and not only in 
October, but in November and ever so many 
months—a whole serial in fact. It’s about a 
girl who wanted—oh, so much—different, beau- 
tiful things, and of how she went out in the 
world to find them; and, years after, of another 
girl, her niece, who wanted them, too, and 
of the sad and happy things their quest led 
them into 
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In Brooklyn— 





Official head- 
quarters for Scout 
clothing and ac- 
cessories is in 
Brooklyn’s largest 
Store — where a 
special depart- 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Washing ton— 


Girl Scouts, 
Attention! 


We want you to know 
that this store is official 
headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you 
come in for Girl Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, 
you will find a royal 
welcome. 


THE HecutCo. 


Washington, D. C. 











In Rochester— 


SCOUT APPAREL 
Headquarters are 
Located in the Shops 
of Youthful Fashions, 
on the Third Floor. 





B. Forman Company 





In Indianapolis-- 


Girl Scouts will naturally secure 
all their equipment from 


L.S. Ayres & Company 








Building Your Out- 
door Fires 
Hints for Girl Scout hikers and 


campers 
By E. LAURENCE PALMER 


COULD write an entire magazine 

about the selection of a site for your 
fire. Instead, I shall merely warn you 
that unless you wish something like a 
Fourth of July celebration, it will be 
wise to build your fire on soil rather than 
upon solid rock. If you must use rocks 
about your fire, use rocks that are dry, 
and refrain from rocks that have been 
formed in layers if you can get other 
types. A rock from a stone wall is 
worth two from a brook, provided you 
put it back when you are through with 
it. If you must build a fire in a dry 
forest, on the other hand, be sure to sur- 
round your fire site with earth, or other- 
wise make a barrier over which your fire 
cannot leap. Never build a fire against 
a living tree. 


Starting the Fire 


Fuzz sticks, which are useful in start- 
ing fires, are made by whittling a stick 
in such a manner that the shavings 





remain attached to the stick, as shown in 
the sketch. Sticks so whittled may then 
be set to form a little pyramid with the 
whittled surfaces toward the center. A 
match touched to 

the whittlings sets ke 
them afire, and p 

through them the Py 4 

fire is carried to the : 
main part of the U, —sta Wh) Sy 
stick. One thing to “ “tah 
remember about : 
making a fire is that the best and surest 
method is to start in a small way and 
add fuel gradually, instead of trying to 
start all your wood at once. 

Another way of starting a fire is to 
build a “log cabin” of small sticks. Fill 
the center of the “cabin” with fine 
material that will ignite easily. This 
method is good if you start your fire 
with friction, since you can toss burning 
tinder into the cabin and then add other 
material quickly. Sticks placed irregu- 
larly over the cabin may burn down so 

that you have what 

is sometimes called 

a criss-cross fire. Or 

you may pile the 

sticks regularly so 

that they will meet 
in a cone or wigwam. This wigwam type 
of fire will be useful if for any reason 
you wish to make a flame shoot high into 
the air in a short time. 
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In Boston— 


Official Headquarters. in 


BOSTON 


for Scout Apparel 
and Accessories 





A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment, is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





In Scranton— 





Girl Scouts, 
Listen! 


When in Scranton, re- 
member we are sole 
agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. Weare serv- 
ing Girl Scouts just as 
we have been serving 
your brother Boy Scouts 
for years and years. 


Samter Bros. Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


In St. Paul— 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


whewGolden Sead 


In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 


For That New Uniform 
Or Other Equipment 














Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 





Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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What do you do at camp? 





“The sloped sides make it fit”’ 





A few of the stores where Man 0’ War Middies are sold 
Albany, New York . efit Steefel Bros. 
Altanta, Ga. . cS ; Chamberlain Johnson Du Bose 
pS a . « Dollie Evins Shoppe, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. . . . . . . . Hochschild Kohn Co. 
Boston, Mass.. . . . . . . .  Filene’s Sons Co. 
Boston, Mass.. . . . . . . R. H. Stearns Co. 
Boston, Mass... ; ne Shepard Stores 
Brooklyn. New York. . . .« . Frederick Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, New York . . . . . . Flint & Kent 
Birmingham, Ala. . . . . « Louis Saks Clo. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . . + oe ee 
Chicago, Ill. ee . .« Carson Pirie Scott Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio . aig . Higbee Co. 
Detroit, Mich. . , —en ye Milner Co. 
Denver, Colo.. . .  o « « ae & Ce 
Dallas, Texas . . . « « « « Titche Goettinger Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas. . « « . Sanger Bros. 
Fresno, Calif... . . . . . . . Radin & Kamp 
Hartford, Conn. . . . . . . +. G, Fox & Co. 
Houston, Texas . . . . . . . Foley Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo. . «. « » « Harzfelds, Inc. 
Memphis, Tenn... . . . . . Bz. Lowenstein & Bro., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. - « « « « Pewecs Mere. Co. 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. . . . . . Little Folks Shop 
eee AS lt tl 
S|) | ee SO .S 
Dep a te tl tw ltl et ee eee 
New York. . - . . « .» « Franklin Simon & Co 
New Orleans, La. . . . .« D. H. Holmes Co. 
New Haven, Conn. ; . . « Hamilton & Co. 
New Rochelle, N.Y . . . . Wares 
Omaha, Nebr.. . Me! be . J. L. Brandeis Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . . . . . . Strawbridge & Clothier 
Pittsburgh, Pan . . . . . . +. Frank & Sedar 
Pittsburgh, Paw . . . . Boggs & Buhl 
Portland, Oregon . - . « « « Meier & Frank Co. 
Providence, R. I... = . The Shepard Stores 
as ar ce eke, “ Lindsay & Curr Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. ee eee W. _—_ Sons Co. 
San Antonio, mek. * ees Pe eg” ros. 
St. Louis, Mo. . eh Ge Stix Baer & Fuller D. G. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. . . . . . . . The Emporium 
Sacramento, Calif. . . . . . . Hale Bros. 
SS & The Carl Co. 
Sg ke Ee O'Falks Co. 
Toledo, Ohio . . .. of @O Lad lies Athletic Supply Co. 
Worcester, Mass - « « « J.C. MacInnes Co. 
Yonkers, New York Marshall Matheson Co 











EVERYTHING FOR 


O you play tennis? Nothing is more ap- 
propriate than a crisp white MAN O° 
WAR Middy. Many Girl Scouts are 

wearing these good-looking middies for baseball, 
too. And for Archery, Canoeing and dress 
wear in camp. 


According to a questionnaire sent out by THE 
AMERICAN Girt Magazine, more Girl Scouts 
are wearing MAN O° WAR Middies than 
any other kind of white middy. They like the 
smart style and trim fit of the MAN O* WAR. 
The sloped sides make it fit over the hips. No 
need to pin the sides in. 


The MAN O° WAR Middy, No. A-1z, in 
snow white super-jean, is moderately priced 
at $1.50 ($1.75 west of the Mississippi). Read 
the’ list"of stores at the left and if none of these 
is near you, we will be glad to see that you are 
supplied. 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 


Originators of the Sloped Side Middy 
1511 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








This label is a sign of quality—Look for it. 


CAMP, GYM OR SCHOOL 
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Along the Editor's Trail 














ERHAPS her name is Phyllis Brown. 

Quite likely it’s something else. I 
mean the girl who is in your tent at camp. 
Or who lives down your block at home 
or wherever else you happen to be spend- 
ing this summer. You like her tremen- 
dously and are ever so glad she is near 
where you are. You play tennis together 
or go canoeing and get up picnics with 
the other girls and boys. Yes, summer 
is lots nicer because she is around. 

In fact, as the summer days 
flit by, you begin to wish you 
could do something which will 
especially please her—some- 
thing nice, just to show how 
glad you are she is there. But 
what shall it be? 

Now, of course, being Editor of T HE 
AMERICAN Girt, I have an advantage 
which you have not—I know what is 
coming in all the issues which a mere 
fifty cents will purchase. And when I 
think of Phyllis Brown—and you—my 
mind just naturally leaps to our maga- 
zine. No, I am not thinking of your 
giving her THE AMERICAN GiRL for five 





months. Although I know how that 
would delight her. 
I mean telling her about it. Inviting 


her to your house some afternoon and 
reading aloud Becky’s Wolf Comes Back, 
for instance. The other day I stopped 
at a store, near my own home, and there, 
on an empty fruit box, THE AMERICAN 

>, Girt lay open at the last 
Becky story. Beside the mag- 
azine was a half-eaten apple. 
I waited a minute to see if 
anything would happen. It did. 
Out popped the daughter of the woman 
who owns the store. With never a 
glance at me she dashed for the magazine 
and Becky. I interrupted her. I couldn't 
help it. 

“Do you like Becky?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed. “But tell 
me—was Becky’s brother really stolen 
by the Indians?” 

“You will find out pretty soon now,” 
I reassured her. 

So you might tell Phyllis about Becky’s 
lost brother and the adventures Becky 





herself has been having, and how the 
fifty cent subscription really will reveal 
the entire mystery of Becky’s vanished 
brother, told in Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner’s best style. 

And here is more good news! Augusta 
Huiell Seaman has just finished another 
mystery story which will appear in 
either our September or our October 
issue. It is a Story of lost and much- 


needed figurines. Figurines? Little 
carved figures which were 
very valuable. Why Gwen, 


the heroine, needed them—and 
whither the figurines had been 
spirited—well, Mrs. Seaman 
will tell you in this story with 
© that most unusual title, 
Jump. And that isn’t all. 


Double 
Augusta Huiell Seaman will have a two- 
part story in our December and January 
issues. 

And more good news. 
Abbott is to be the author of our next 


Who but Jane 


serial, starting in October! In this new 
one, a rich aunt invites a girl from a 
Westesn Ranch to visit her in New 
York. “I want to give you your heart’s 
greatest desire,” writes the aunt. 
Imagine having that happen to you! S 
So Harriet goes to the rich aunt - 
and—coming, the latest Jane Ab- 
bott serial! 

I know how fast you and Phyllis — 
But you will need your best speed to get 
in even the names of the popular writers 
who are to appear in the next five months. 
Here is one of the greatest surprises of 
all—Fannie Hurst. In our November 
issue, she is going to tell you about how 
she happened to start writing. 

Speaking of Phyllis reminds me of 
Phyllis Duganne. I know you have seen 
her name in the other magazines coming 
to your home. She has written about a 
most fascinating Christmas house-party 
—three prep’ school boys and three 
boarding school girls. Enough said! 

And Margaret Widdemer, too. You 
have read her books, I know. Margaret 
Widdemer has a new heroine—Eileen, 
who joins THe AMERICAN Girt girls 
next month. Eileen is pretty, with lots 


of stylish clothes, yet there is a certain 
boy who isn’t quite sure she is a good 


sport. Will she prove that she is? You 
and Phyllis Brown will know next 
month. 


I wish I could tell you all about Mr. 
Louis Weslyn and his cir- 
cus adventures. For he it 
is who is going to write 
some circus stories for us. 
“Ella of the Elephants” is 
the title of the first one, in the October 
issue. Ella is fifteen, already an elephant 
trainer, qualified to make a public ap- 
pearance in the big tent. Crashing thun- 
derstorms are unexpected, however—and 
the huge animals are never calm in light- 
ning. Only Ella is to meet the emer- 
gency. 

I shouldn’t like to have Phyllis miss 
knowing about our Good Looks page 
telling of clothes and how to wear them 
—or about Your Mirror and You—our 
new page which is just that— or about 
our Athletic features, with Smith College 
hockey coming and Northwestern Uni- 
versity track. The track team story was 
written by a Golden Eaglet who is now 





_— an officer in the University’s girls’ 
+: 


athletic association. And one of 
the largest contests of the year will 
be announced next month, with the 
winners in the November issue. It 
is truly surprising, come to think of it, all 
that Phyllis will get for her fifty cents. 

You might tuck into the conversation, 
at the end, that she needn’t worry about 
Jane Abbott’s new serial stopping in the 
middle or anything like that, because her 
father and mother (Phyllis’ parents, I 
mean!) will be delighted to give her her 
own magazine at Christmas—renew for 
it, you know—the same plan which we 
had last year. 

And here is some news 
which has just come in— 
the girlhood reminiscences 
of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
will be published in our 
magazine in the fall. 

A happy vacation 
you! 


to 





A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 58 
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The Sunrise Call 


An Ancient Zuni Indian Song 


Rise! arise! arise! 

Rise! arise! arise! 

Wake ye! arise, life is greeting thee. 
Wake ye, arise, ever watchful be. 
Mother Life-god, she is calling thee! 
Mother Life-god, she is calling thee! 
Mother Life-god, she is greeting thee. 
All arise, arise, arise! 

Rise! arise, arise! 


Mighty Sun-god! give thy light to us, 
Let it guide us, let it aid us. 

See it rise! See it rise! 

How the heart glows, how the soul delights, 
In the music of the sunlight. 

Watch it rise! Watch it rise! 

Wake ye, arise, life is greeting thee. 
Wake ye, arise, ever watchful be. 
Mother Life-god, she is calling thee! 
Mother Life-god, she is greeting thee. 
All arise, arise, arise! 

Rise! arise, arise! 


—From “American Indian Love Lyrics’ 


Selected by Nellie Barnes 
Published by The Macmillan Co. 
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The Peace Daughters of Capilano 


’ [c= of us who have 
been privileged to enter 
Vancouver from the west 

will remember the two great 
peaks, twins rising high above 
the other mountains and draped 
in lasting white, that stand side 
by side, looking out over the 
sundown sea. The white men 
call them the “Lions of Van- 
couver” for they are in some 
sort like twin sphinxes. 

But Teka Hionwake, the In- 
dian girl who told me this tale, 
was misled by her white school- 
teacher when she so called them. 
She was sitting by her Indian 
foster-mother as she said it. The 
old woman’s eye tight- 
ened up a little in pro- 
test, and her head shook 
vigorously in disappro- 
val. 

“Why, Mother!” said 
the girl. “Are they not 
The Lions?” 

“Nay, Hion,” said the 
old woman, using the pet 
name which meant that 
at least she was not dis- 
pleased with the girl. 

“Some day maybe I 
tell you,” said the 
Klootchman. And Hion 
knew better than to try 
to drag out the story, 
for any such attempt 
would have shut up the 
old woman like a clam 
that is rudely touched. 

No, she wisely set the 
kettle on the fire and 
made some tea, then 
said, “Mother, will you 
have some tea?” 

The old woman’s eyes 
sparkled ; she was pleased 
with the tea and the at- 
tention. And after she 
had drunk a cup, and the 
girl had lighted her pipe 


for her and shown her eagerness to hear, the old Indian 


woman began: 


It was like this, Little Hion. 
man came, there arose a mighty war-chief to be King of 
Capilano they called him, a man of 


our Squamish Tribe. 





By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
Chief of the Woodcraft League of America 


Illustrations by Remington Schuyler 
















“This, then, O Father, is the request of your two daughters”’ 


giant strength and of wisdom 
matched to his strength. He 
never sent out a war canoe but 
it was full of warriors, every 
warrior was trained, and every 
quiver was full of arrows; each 
man had all the weapons that 
could help him to win. And 
ever they won. Village after 
village they took, tribe after 
tribe was overcome, and when 
they found brave fighting men 
among the enemies, they 
adopted them into the 
Squamish nation; and 
when they found cow- 
ards they slew them or 
brought them back as 
slaves. King Capilano’s 
war canoes went up the 
coast even farther, con- 
quering and possessing, 
till they reached the 
Snowland that you call 
Alaska. And ever south- 
ward his armies forced 
their way till they con- 
quered and passed to the 
far Sunland that you 
call Mexico. 

Then eastward his 
war-men went on foot 
and climbed the great 
snow peaks that never 
before were climbed, 
and they reached the 
buffalo plains and met 
the Buffalo Indians. 
They routed them in 
fight after fight, for each 
of the King’s men was a 
hero. And great bands 
of warriors were added 
to the King’s army. And 
spoils without number, 
buffalo robes for all who 
wished for them, and 
great treasures of weap- 
‘ons, wampum, beautiful 
vessels, lodges, canoes, 
and slaves. Many more 


long houses did the King build for the keeping of his trea- 


sures, and ever they were filled and more needed. 


Long before the white 


a King been seen. 
7 


Yes, all the’nations now owned the sway of the mighty 
Capilano, all the earth was his. 
Never one so blessed by the gods of war 


Never before had so great 
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The girls were brought up with every good thing that power could give; the training that befits a princess royal was abundantly theirs. 


and plenty. All good things were his; yes, every good thing, 
but one—the King had no child. 

This was indeed a terrible grief to him, and ever he prayed 
to Sagalie-Tye, the Great Spirit, that the cloud of sorrow 
might be rolled away. But the years went by: the kingdom 
grew mightier and still Capilano was alone. 

Then old Mowula, the Shaman, the wise medicine-man, 
went up high into the snow peaks and built a fast-lodge. 
For three days and nights he fasted and prayed that the way 
of wisdom might be made plain. On the fourth day he 
stood again before Capilano and said: 

“O King Capilano, I have fasted and prayed in the 
high mountains; and on the third night the voices came and 
they made plain to me the way. And this is their message: 
‘When Capilano gives to the Great Spirit his chiefest treas- 
ure, then shall he receive the thing he desires, and in the 
measure that is best for him to have.’ ” 

Capilano’s heart was filled with joy. And at once he 
bethought him of his best treasures. At one time a strange 
war canoe had been wrecked on the coast. It was far 
bigger than the biggest war canoe of the Squamish. Indeed, 
it was built not of one trunk but of many. The warriors 
in it were of a strange race and all were killed by the storm. 
Among the things washed up on the beach was a huge caul- 
dron of shining red metal. This was now in the treasure 
house of the King, his chief treasure, his most prized 
possession. 

Capilano bade them bring it, and then with his war cap- 
tains and wise men about him, he led up the river to a 
gash in the mountains two thousand feet deep, formed 
by the mighty Fraser Canyon. Far down was the green 
and white flood ; far towering above, the eternal snow peaks; 
and ever the voice of the Great Spirit rumbled there pro- 
claiming his presence. 

Then, at the King’s bidding, the men lighted a little fire 
of cedar bark, and when it blazed brightly the King took a 
pinch of tobacco from his pouch and dropped it on the 
flames. Then there rose a long blue thread of incense 
smoke, ever the symbol of prayer, for it rises from the 
nearby mystery of the fire to the far mystery of the all- 
above, and before it stood the King and prayed as the 
Indian prays, with feet together, head erect and hands reach- 
ing out as to receive. And this was his prayer: 

“O Sagalie-Tye, Great Spirit, hear me: Behold I give 
to you the thing which is my best treasure, will you not 
give me the thing that above all things is my desire? Will 
you not in return send to me a child?” 


And he took the copper cauldron in his own hands and 
hurled it over the brink; far, far down it fell to be swal- 
lowed up in the boiling flood. 

Now the King knew that he had done well. He went 
back with a lighter heart. War councils and hunting, and 
spearing the great fish of the sea filled his time and the 
year passed away. ‘Then the great and wonderful thing for 
which he had prayed was surely coming about. 

In his lodge sat the great King smoking, waiting eagerly 
for the coming of the old wise woman. She came at last 
and stood before the King. He tried to seem unmoved but 
his hand and his lips trembled a little as he removed the pipe 
and said, “Well ?” 

“Good news, O King, the Great Spirit hath heard your 
prayer and answered it. Yea, better. . ti 

“What mean you? Speak out,” commanded Capilano. 

“Not a child, O King, but twins are born in answer to 
your prayer.” But there was a note of reserve in the wom- 
an’s voice, a doubt in her face. The King caught it and 
said in savage eagerness, “What? Do they not live?” 

“Yes, O King, alive and strong. But—both are girls.” 

For a moment the King was dashed with disappointment, 
but quickly recovered, and said, ““Never mind, they are mine 
own children. They shall be brought up as becomes their 
station. Each of them shall marry a great war chief and 
two lines of warriors descended from Capilano shall rule 
the earth.” 

The girls were brought up with every good thing that 
power could give: the best of training and of wisdom that 
befits a woman and a princess royal were abundantly theirs. 
They grew up beautiful young women, beloved by all who 
knew them, worshipped by their father and altogether wor- 
thy of his love. 

When they were sixteen years of age they were accounted 
marriageable women, and the King, as is the custom, gave 
for them a great Potlatch, a feast that should be a worthy 
celebration. 

The King had grown ever greater and richer, and at that 
Potlatch were gathered more great warriors and wise coun- 
cillors than it was believed could be found in all the world. 
A new Long House was built for that day, for there was 
none big enough in the village. 

Bright new cedar mattings were spread on the ground and 
food of every famous kind was in abundance. Sea and 
land, river and forest yielded their tribute. Vessels of 
wonderful make and of strange metals there were. The 

(Continued on page 51) 























Our 
’Round the World 
Camp 


Love and comradeship and beauty 

spring into being when Girl Scouts 

and Girl Guides from all the nations 
camp together 


girl from another town in your tent. She tells you 

about what the girls do where she lives, and you 
tell her about yourself and your friends, back home. When 
you go hiking, she has a delectable new recipe to cook over 
the fire. And she exclaims in delight over your favorite 
outdoor dish. When camp fire time comes, she knows 
a jolly song or a most amusing story to tell. New friends, 
new places—what fun! 

Imagine, then, a camp in which your tent-mate comes 
from over the ocean—from Belgium, perhaps, Latvia or 
Portugal or Hungary! When you open your eyes in the 
morning and hear the birds, you find her smiling at you 
from across the way and she says, “We have that bird, I 
think, in my country.” The same birds—you never 
thought of that, before. 

As you sit beside her, eating your breakfast with the 
morning breeze ruffling your bobbed hair, she tells you of 
her last camp trip—in her land so far away. And what 
is this she is saying? ‘That the Girl Guides there camped 
in a castle? An old castle! You must, simply must, see 
the pictures of it at once. So immediately after breakfast, 
if your patrol doesn’t happen to be on duty for dishwash- 


Cre is always more fun, it seems, when you have a 











Sir Robert and Lady Baden-Powell included everyone in their 
Sriendly smile ‘ 
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ing, you race back with her to your tent and she gets out 
the snap-shot which she has brought especially to show 
her new friends in the United States. 

An old castle, indeed. There it is—assuredly it must 
be haunted, although your Hungarian friend says no 
ghosts walked when the girls were there. Here is a pic- 
ture of the girls eating in the garden of the castle. Yester- 
day, noble ladies and courtly gentlemen walked these 
paths. Today, the Girl Guides. And here is a picture 
of the girls’ beds, made up on the floor of a magnificent 
ballroom. The beds, right down on the floor, look not 
unlike that on which you are sitting, except that yours is 
a cot. But above the Hungarian girl’s bed no canvas roof 


swings protectingly low—their roof is’ a high, ornately 





When our 
visitors gave 
us a glimpse 
of Old World 
dress and 
costumes it 
was a color- 
ful parade 
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patterned ceiling built centuries ago for a noble lord. 

“You see, in our country,” your over-seas friend goes 
on to explain, “the girls have not been camping long enough 
for their parents to approve of tents. And not so many 
people live in castles as once did. So we go to a vacant 
castle. Some day, tents, perhaps.” 

Such a “Round-the-World Camp” was our Camp Edith 
Macy from May eleventh to May seventeenth. To it 
came our over-seas guests from thirty-eight different coun- 
tries of the world. And awaiting them, one sunshiny day, 
were our own Girl Scout leaders from all parts of the 
United States. Perhaps your own captain was among 
those who looked eagerly down the road, that afternoon. 
Fortunate you are if she was, for already you have heard 
her story of it all. 

Flags flashing in the sun—a long line of them, beside 
a winding road, each held aloft by a Girl Scout leader 
who was waiting for her special guest. For each visitor 
was first to find the flag of her own country, then to be 
shown to her tent by her “Aide.” 

Gaily the leaders chatted together—when suddenly there 
came a breathless moment. Were the cars really coming 
down the road at last? Everyone strained her eyes. Yes! 
At last! And before anyone could realize it, our over- 
seas guests had arrived. 

Lady Baden-Powell, the wife of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell, founder of the Boy and Girl Guides and Scouts— 
yes, there she was, seeming to include everyone in her 
charming smile. And she had come to stay, she said. With 
her was Mrs. Juliette Low, the Founder of the Girl Scouts 
in this country, and an old friend of Sir Robert and Lady 
Baden-Powell. 

“Tt is a dream come true,” said Mrs. Low, happily. 

And there, at the entrance to Camp Edith Macy, the 
roadside became a happy meeting place. The badges of 
our guests told us from what country each had come to us. 
Their friendly greetings left no doubt that they were Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts. 

Snatches of delighted recollections were at once heard on 
every side. ““Your United States, it is so beautiful,” said one. 

“Your President was so cordial. He likes the Girl 
Scouts,” said another. For our guests had already visited 
Washington, there to be greeted by President and Mrs. 
Coolidge, and to be graciously entertained by Mrs. Her- 
bert Hoover. A supper cooked by Girl Scouts had also 





been served them there at the Girl Scout Little House. 

“And the Governor of Massachusetts came out on the 
steps with us,” continued another. Yes, they had already 
visited historic Boston, with the Massachusetts Girl Scouts 
welcoming them at Cedar Hill and at their State Review. 
And that very day, at Mrs. Nicholas Brady’s lovely Long 
Island home, Jnisfad, they had lingered in the beautiful 
garden, blooming as if in special welcoming of them with 
flowers from their own countries. 

One of our Norwegian guests took delight in something 
else, too. With merry eyes dancing, she added, “And those 
policemen on motorcycles! Poff! They made way for 
us. It was very lovely.” For the Mayor of New York 
had provided our guests with a motorcycle escort to help 
their cars through the traffic. 

President, Governor, Mayor—all had joined with the 
Girl Scouts of the United States in their welcoming. For 
this was indeed a momentous occasion, the first Interna- 
tional Girl Guide and Girl Scout Camp to be held in 
this country. 

Up the hill flashed the beautiful flags of the thirty-eight 
nations; up the hill followed our guests and hostesses, up 
to the Great Hall of Camp Edith Macy. There is poetry 
in this Hall—so beautifully planned by James Y. Rippin, 
who designed and constructed the camp—with its walls of 
field stone, with its windows framing ever-changing pic- 
tures of rolling hills and green trees and far away, misty 
vistas. ‘There is poetry in the massive fireplaces, at either 
end, and their fire-screens on which tall pine trees stand 
guard. There is poetry in the hand-hewn beams, in the 
tables and chairs that seem to have been there always, in 
tall candles, and in bowls of spring flowers. 

This is the room which greeted our guests. Here, with 
candles alight, with huge logs crackling, they sat down for 
supper. And after a jolly, festive meal, Mrs. Low and 
Lady Baden-Powell expressed what was in the hearts of 
all who were there—“‘Welcome,” from Mrs. Low. “We 
are happy to have come,” from Lady Baden-Powell. 

Later, that same evening, the Great Hall held unfor- 
gettable pictures. Outside, twilight deepened into night. 
Within, soft lights and the dedication of Camp Edith Macy. 
Above the fireplace, at one end of the hall, hangs the bronze 
plaque of her in whose memory the camp itself has been 
given by her husband, Mr. V. Everit Macy. Below this 

(Continued on page 38) 




































Certainly not Susan 


By LUCY MARCH ROYER 
Illustrations by Courtney Allen 


OME on, Susan, it’s your turn now.” Joel Weis- 
muller turned from the clipped round head of his 
youngest son, Paul, to his fourteen-year-old daugh- 

ter, Susan, who was sitting tailor-fashion on the well- 
porch watching her father do the monthly hair trimming. 

“Come on, now.” He selected a yellow crock from the 
assortment of his wife’s mixing bowls placed near him on 
the bench and motioned with his scissors to his daughter. 

Susan slowly drew her wiry body to an upright position. 
There was an undertone of eagerness in her voice as she 
answered her father. 

’ “T don’t want for you to make my hairs short any more. 
I want them long.” 

Joel Weismuller’s scissors remained suspended in the 
air. The twins, Josh and Jake, aged twelve, stared at their 
sister with wide, inquiring eyes. Suddeny Jake burst into 
a loud laugh. When he could control himself he pointed 
his finger at Susan. 

“She mebbe thinks that letting her hair grow long’ll 
make her into a lady. She’s mebbe tired of being a tom- 
boy.” 

Susan’s only sign was a slight trembling of her sensitive 
mouth. Her large gray eyes did not leave her father’s 
face as she repeated. “I want them to grow long.” 

“Well, I don’t know now.” Her father’s voice was 
kindly. ‘“Mebbe you have right. What'd you think, 
Benjamin?” With an air of indecision he turned to his 
brother for an opinion. 

Uncle Bennie was leaning against the grape arbor. He 
was whistling softly, swaying his lithe young body back 
and forth in accompanment to his own tune. He evidently 
caught the appeal in Susan’s eye for his tone was decisive. 
“Ain’t a girl’s hair her own? Bein’s she wants them long, 
long they should be.” 


Joel Weismuller nodded his head. “Yes, well. Let’s 
tell Mom and see if she'll give her ti. re. Come here, 
once.” He called to his wife who hur. _ from the kit- 
chen wiping her hands on her apron. - sharp eyes 
rested on Susan. 

“What'd you think, Mom!” Jake gave his ‘er no 
chance. “Susan wants her hair long. She wants. ~ake 


pretty and have a beau.” 

Mrs. Weismuller gave her son an affectionate cuff. Th. 
she turned to Susan. “Pretty is as pretty does. Course 
I ain’t going to have her hair long. It’s just now one of 
her notions.” 

“Please, Mom,” Susan’s hard little hands twisted nerv- 
ousy at her dress. “I’ll comb them myself. Please I 
want them long like other girls.” 

“T know, Mom.” Josh could no longer keep quiet. “She 
thinks then she’ll get invited to parties. Susan ain’t ever 
got anybody to go by her, bein’s she’s a tom-boy.” 

“Well, it’s a good thing. I never was anything for such 
foolishness when I was little.” 


She Forgot She Was a Lady 


But when everyone thought she was a tomboy, any- 
how, and with the umpire calling “Ball” even in 
spite of Tony’s magniticent pitching, who wouldn't? 





Her father 
fitted the 
bowl over 
her head 


“But Susan ain’t little, Mom.” Mr. Weismuller’s mild 
voice protested. “Fourteen years old she is a’ready and 
she ought to have long hair and a ribbon.” 

“Now, Pop, you hush. Susan can play with her broth- 
ers. I’m going to keep her hair short. She goes to school 
to learn and not for parties and foolishness.” 

Susan’s shoulders dropped hopelessly. Uncle Bennie 
made a last effort. ‘Now see here, Kate. They may be 
sent to school to learn but they go for fun, and Susan 
ought to have her share. She ain’t a tom-boy at heart. 
She’s just had to be rough to protect herself from all the 
males in this family.” 

Mrs. Weismuller turned quickly. “It’s somepin sur- 
prisin’, Benjamin, your upholdin’ Susan in this. I should 
think you’d favor to have her hair short, bein’s a certain 
party has hern that way.” 

The blood came up into Uncle Bennie’s face. Susan 
knew what her mother meant. Uncle Bennie liked the 
school teacher, Miss Elsie, and Mom didn’t. But he 
would not answer and Mom went into the house. 

“Come, Susan, we must mind Mom. She has right.” 
Susan submitted in silence as her father fitted the bowl 
over her head. She was grateful to Uncle Bennie when 
he chased Jake and Josh off to the woodpile. He resumed 
his whittling but half under his breath he talked to her. 

“Long hair wouldn’t be anyways convenient for your 
ball playing, Susan. You can beat them all at that. I’ve 
seen to it. For a girl you certainly can twirl some. The 
season opens soon. Parties and ladies and manners’ll be 
forgotten in this Pennsylvania town.” 

She tried to smile at Uncle Bennie. Then she swal- 
lowed the lump in her throat. “I don’t mind, I don’t 

»ind, I don’t mind.” She sang it strong and loud so that 

* and Josh might hear. With a toss of her shorn head 
she was off like a colt to the woods across the meadow. 

She hadn’t really minded much about her appearance 
until ‘sony’s advent. She could never forget the day he 
came to school three months before. Tony de Petra—his 
name had made her gasp. It was like the names she read 
in books. He was tall—he must be fifteen years old—and 
he had brown eyes and black shining hair. He had on a 


suit which must have come from some big town like Leba- 
non. 


He wore a high collar with a blue bow which 
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exactly matched his stockings. He had walked lightly up 
the aisle to Miss Elsie’s desk. “I am a new pupil. My 
father has opened a shop on Main Street. He is a barber. 
I am one, too, but I wish to come to school to finish my 
education.” 

There had never been a barber in the village, and at the 
word some of the boys began to laugh. He had turned 
about with inquiring eyes, and they had looked foolish and 
had not laughed again. 

For Tony had come from across the water and had 
lived in a city all his life, and knew more than any boy 
they’d ever heard of. And he had manners, real city man- 
ners that were wonderfully stylish. 

It began with Miss Elsie. He was quick to pick up her 
book, to thank her for the slightest help, to listen when 
she was teaching. Miss Elsie had had a hard time with 


she could pitch. She knew other boys did. Tony would too. 

She hurried across the road with Josh and Jake, who 
seemed proud to have her with them. The girls left their 
lunches and stood along the fence to watch, and even Miss 
Elsie came running, looking just like a little girl with her 
pink cheeks and her curls bobbing about. 

Susan was very happy as she waited about for the pre- 
liminaries to be over. She was warming up by pitching 
first to Jake and then to Josh the new ball which Uncle 
Bennie had given her. ‘Tony was leaning against the fence 
and she felt his brown eyes watching her. Jake was con- 
scious of him, too, for suddenly he called, “It’s mebbe 
that you’ve never seen a game. I hear they ain’t much 
for it in foreign parts.” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve seen one, often.” Tony’s voice was 
careless and there was something about it that made 
Jake pause. Susan reluctantly waited. 

“You ain’t ever played one, 





no one to favor her but Uncle Bennie. Most of the 
directors had wanted Miss 

Jennie Updegraf, who had 

taught in the primary school When 


for thirty years. Miss Jennie’s 
brother was the truant officer. 


Margaret Widdemer 


have you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Tony moved his 
shoulders quickly. “I was 
pitcher on the Boy Invincibles 


i b lled him. ; i ity 
we =. = a Was a Girl a We beat lots of 
Miss Elsie couldn’t discipline Jake’s mouth opened. Then 
’ What was she like wh P 
= scholars. ng — she was a girl? "That rx he — gg from Se- 
a —_— ali we what we always want to wrk “Here, let's see you 
ee know, especially of one who —— 


that don’t make it no ways be- 
coming for a grown school 


writes of such attractive 
girls as Eileen and Marcia, 


And Tony could pitch, al- 


most as swift and sure as Un- 





— by _ = =_ Mine eel the Gellen > oe They = er mor 
curls and look so young. a Helen in our September , that as they crowded about. 
children won’t learn and will ‘iinet Susan knew it was true. She 
grow up dumb. You'll see. ; thrilled with admiration. 


The boys tried to copy Tony 
and put on manners to the 
girls. Only Susan shared in 
none of the attention. Tony 
had tried to be kind to her 
once. He had left the other 
boys one afternoon after school 
and had walked beside her. 
“May I carry the books for 
you?” he had said. “They look 
very heavy.” He had taker 
off his hat and made a wonder- 
ful bow just as he did to the 
other girls. 

But she could not burden 
him with the books which were 
heavy with the ones Jake and 
Josh had put on her arm. She 
had answered very quickly in 
her embarrassment, ‘What 
for should you take them? I’m 
stronger than you and not any- 
ways poorly, I’d liefer carry 
them myself.” 

Her cheeks burned as she 
thought of it. She had seen 
by his face that something was 


Girl 


writes. 


thing in the world. 


in the Maine woods. 


down myself. 


others. 





“My girlhood wasn't a bit like the lives of 
Scouts of today,” Miss Widdemer 
“T'wish it had been. 
made up mainly of reading—reading every- 
I used to go canoeing in 
a little red canoe, and I went swimming in 
the summer and played on the beach. And 
I loved camping and spent several summers 


“T always wrote; I used to dictate stories 
to my family before I learned to write, but 
since I was six I have been writing them 


‘Besides my Winona books I have written 
novels and poetry since I was very young— 
The Rose Garden Husband, and its sequel, 
The Wishing Ring Man, and a half dozen 
others; and more serious books like Charis 
Sees It Through. My new novel, The Gallant 
Lady, is going to be published this fall. And, 
then, of course, there are my books of poems, 
Old Roads to Paradise, Cross-Currents and 


“‘The scene of Eileen and the Golden Helen 
is laid in the cabin on Lake George where | 
spent a whole summer.” 


Then with a sickening pang 
her own plight came over her. 

“We got a pitcher.” For a 
moment Jake was loyal. Then 
he wavered. “But she’s only 
a girl and Pop says she’s any- 
ways too big to be on the team. 
We'll make you pitcher and 
then we'll win the big game 
with the Zeiderstown school.” 

Susan could not stay to 
watch. When no one was 
noticing she ran to the school 
yard. She did not know that 
any one had followed her until 
she heard a gentle voice. 

“T wouldn’t mind not play- 
ing them rough games if I was 
you. They don’t get you any- 
wheres when it comes to beaux. 
Maybe you and I could skip 
rope together. That’s most 
like dancing.” 

It was Emmy Souders, her 
face all sympathy. Susan 
burned with gratitude. So 
round and round the yard they 


It was a life 








wrong. She had lingered along 
the village street and soon he had come by with Emmy 
Souders, the prettiest girl in school. He was carrying her 
books. Emmy had walked with pride, swishing her skirts 
in a way Susan had envied and smiling as they passed. 
Tony had never asked her again. 
Uncle Bennie had predicted correctly. Next day at 
noon the boys started baseball practice in the field across 
from the schoolhouse. Susan’s heart thrilled with joy. 


They would want her now and forget her short hair and 
ugly clothes. 


Perhaps even Tony would admire the way 








skipped, and if Susan’s heart 
kept straying to the baseball practice she gave no sign. All 
her outward attention was on her playmate. 

Emmy was small and fat. Her golden curls were 
adorned by an enormous ribbon bow which swayed from 
one side of her head to the other like a pair of butterfly’s 
wings trying vainly to raise its body. ‘That bow had al- 
ways fascinated Susan. She had imagined the wind catch- 
ing it and bearing it aloft followed by Emmy, fat and 
kicking. But that bow made her a real lady and all the 
boys liked her. Susan had often seen Tony looking from 
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Something in Susan’s advance must have 
warned him, for when they were almost 
upon him he started to run 


her own shorn head to Emmy’s and she had blushed with 
shame at the comparison. 

Her heart was very sore when she got home that night, 
but she forgot her own troubles in sympathy for Uncle 
— Mom was poking fun at him again about Miss 

sie. 

“The teacher you fetched from Normal School is getting 
younger every day, Benjamin. Mr. Updegraf spied her 
runnin’ and friskin’ about today just like one of the schol- 
ars. That’s a fine thing for a lady that teaches. It’s 
somepin surprisin’ how long it takes them hairs to grow.” 
Mom nodded wisely. 

Uncle Bennie put his head back and laughed and laughed. 
That made Mom mad. “It certainly wonders me, Ben- 
jamin, that you'll stand up for a party who’s game-makin’ 
of your language. I’d have more pride.” 

Uncle Bennie’s mouth looked hard when he talked back 
to Mom. “Game-making of me or no game-making of 
me, I fetched her here and here she’s going to stay until 
she wants to go. They’re not going to make her a failure at 
teaching just because of them curls. And, Kate, I’m much 
for them. It’s surprising how beautiful they are.” Uncle 
Bennie’s eyes were twinkling again. 

She would have to have curls. Susan made up her 
mind to that as she lay in bed next morning. She had 
heard of a way which she determined to try that very day. 

She started to school with the boys and when they were 
not noticing she slipped across the road into the orchard. 
Presently she found some gum on the old quince tree and 
half dissolving it in water from the brook she covered her 
hair with it. Then she rolled each sticky wisp on some 
bits of paper. She was sitting under a tree reading Jvan- 
hoe, which Miss Elsie had loaned her, when she suddenly 
looked up to see Humpie leaping across the brook. His 
green eyes were shining with excitement. He shifted his 





tobacco from one cheek to the other and grabbed her arm. 

“T ketched you, I ketched you,” he called. “Now you 
hurry quick and come along by me.” 

Mrs. Weismuller met them at the kitchen door with up- 
raised hands, “Think now! ‘That Susan playing hookey! 
I should think she’d feel shame. ‘Take her right along as 
she is, Mr. Updegraf. It'll mebbe learn her a lesson. 
Heaven knows what’s she’s made with her hair now.” 

She had to go. Humpie stumped along, paying no at- 
tention to her misery. When he arrived at school he 
dragged her ignominiously up the aisle. She stood before 
Miss Elsie’s desk in all her shame. 

Humpie’s voice was accusing. ‘“She’s one of your schol- 
ars playing hookey. You didn’t make her come to school 
and I had to yet tramp after her most two miles.” 

Miss Elsie did not seem to hear him. She made all the 
scholars study their books. Then she put her arm about 
Susan. Humpie went right on talking. 

“I knowed when I seen her brothers come along and 
her not by them. But I fetched her. Think now! Even 
a girl what’s growed enough for a lady playing hookey. 
But—” Susan could feel his contemptuous glance—“she 
ain’t a girl. She’s a tomboy. She needs a licking.” 

Miss Elsie’s arm pressed closer. Her voice shook but 
she stood very ‘straight. “‘My scholars don’t need whip- 
pings, Mr. Updegraf. Susan’s all right. She’s going 
to fix her hair and then study her lessons to make up. 
Good-morning.” 

Humpie’s face got red and he muttered angrily as he 
went out. At Miss Elsie’s kindness the lump in Susan’s 
throat grew bigger but she shut her lips tight as she walked 
to the cloak room. When she came out again classes were 
going on as usual and no one noticed her. 

The next few davs were very miserable. 


Her hair hung 
(Continued on page 49) 








a ghost hates a new house as a cat hates wet feet. 

The older a house is, the better for ghosts. The 
horrider its history, the better. Ghosts delight in all kinds 
of creepy, red-handed deeds. That is, if one may judge 
from their actions; and how else may one judge, either a 
ghost—if there is such a thing—or a human being? 

You never hear of a ghost haunting a modern house. 
Electric lights, up-to-date bathrooms, telephones, and 
radios: all these, so convenient and delightful to us, ap- 
parently are loathsome to ghosts. Nor will a ghost have 
anything to do with a motor car. They rattle around in 
rumbling, old-fashioned coaches, according to the tales, 
and they have really blood-curdling taste in coachmen. They 
prefer headless ones! Ghosts have been known to ride 
horseback, with and without heads. I suppose you remem- 
ber the spectre of Sleepy Hollow who rode without. 

Does this indicate that the spooky tribe is quite too silly 
and old-fogy to consider further? Shall we put them out 
of our heads and change the subject to something sensible? 
Let us not judge too harshly. It is easy to be uncharitable, 
even to ghosts, if we forget to use our imaginations. Let 
us be broad-minded and put ourselves for an instant—if 
it isn’t too terrifying—in a ghost’s shoes. 

Suppose you were a ghost, yourself? 

Being a ghost and being a lively, healthy girl are two 
quite different matters. As a ghost, you wouldn’t need to 
eat, sleep, bathe, go to school, have parties, call friends on 
the telephone, or enjoy yourself in any human fashion. 
Your business would be to trail back and forth from the 
cemetery, utter shrieks, curses, and dooms, and scare the 
daylights out of people. 

Perhaps I should apologize here to the ghosts who really 
do seem inspired by generous motives: such as the tribe 
of spectres which seems concerned with revealing the hid- 
ing-places of wills or money. But suppose, even, you were 
a ghost with good intentions. What benefit could you 


A GHOST loves old houses as a cat loves cream. And 








Haunted Houses 


If vou would have a ghost happy, give 
him an ancient castle with secret chambers, 
gloomy moats and creaky floors—More 
hair-raising stories for your campfire 


By ALICE MARY KIMBALL 


Illustrations by Emma Brock 


derive from modern in- 
ventions? You couldn’t 
show off to advantage 
against the glare of elec- 
tric lights. No ghost 
can. It takes the green- 
ish-glare of lightning, of 
pale moonlight, or the 
Egyptian blackness of 
rat-infested corridors to 
give a spectre a decent 
background. Think how 
humiliating to beckon 
and wave in a light- 
flooded room and not 
even be seen. You might 
knock and slam for hours trying to get a little attention 
and be drowned out by the victrola, or by water running in 
the bathroom, or by the sound of riveting outside where a 
steel building was going up. 

Time was, too, when ghosts seemed mysterious. People 
were good and scared at the sight of them. But in our 
day, we say: “What could be more wonderful than the 
telephone?” “What could be stranger than sending pic- 
tures by wire?” Or “Isn’t the radio miraculous?” ‘The 
poor ghost is simply snowed under by the marvels of science. 
It is in a class with the spinning wheel tucked away in 
the attic. 

I suppose if a Girl Scout saw a ghost, she would try to 
study it, like a pet animal, for her Nature Study badge. 
We live in such a sadly matter-of-fact world! The habit 
of thinking that everything we see is due to natural causes 
has all but put ghosts out of their jobs forever. 

No up-to-dateness, then, for a Haunted House. 

Give a ghost, if you wish to be kind to it, a castle of 
incredible age, with a history of desperate deeds stretching 
back into dark savage times. (Houses in America are 
nearly all too young.) A ghost requires luxuries like 
secret chambers, walled-up passageways, murderous moats, 
creaky floors, and dim ceilings from which cobwebs hang, 
collecting long, frowsy beards of dust. Give him, I say, 
surroundings which would cause any tidy housekeeper to 
die of despair, and he will be happy in his queer way. 
He will thrive and knock and walk. 

Probably the most congenial place for ghosts in the 
world is Glamis Castle in Forfarshire, England. This is 
one of the best known of haunted houses. The uncanny 
tales of Glamis are connected with its secret chamber—and 
the secret of this chamber is not common property. 

Glamis is very old and grim. It is, tradition says, the 
scene of the murder of Duncan by Macbeth, Thane of 
Glamis, egged on by the strong-willed Lady Macbeth. The 


Macbeth murder is more famous than other killings at 
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Glamis because the great genius, William Shakespeare, se- 
lected it as the theme of a great play. When you read Mac- 
beth or see it acted hereafter, do remember what I am 
telling you of Glamis and its secret chamber. 

The identical room in which Duncan is supposed to have 
been done to death is sometimes shown to visitors, together 
with the sword and the shirt (made of ‘chain-mail) worn 
by Macbeth. Historians do not take this chamber with 
its relics seriously, but it helps us to enjoy to the full the 
gory thrills of Glamis. 

It would take a book to describe the crimes, the feuds, 
the gamblings, the family curses, and the deeds of violence 
which are associated with Glamis. Nobody knows when 
the hoary structure was built or when its unmentionable 
horrors began. In 1371, a century before Columbus dis- 
covered America, 250 years before the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, we first hear of Glamis. Its owners were 
Scottish lords—fierce men who lived in fierce times. Not 
one of them for generations was ever known to die peace- 
ably in his bed. They always managed to perish in duels 
or to get assassinated. 

Janet, the beautiful widow of the sixth Lord Glamis, 
had a dreadful time. She was indicted for witchcraft. 
Witches were as common as ghosts in the good old days of 
our ancestors. If anything unpleasant or upsetting hap- 
pened, people would say, “Some witch is to blame for this.” 
They would begin, then, to peer at their neighbors. This 
was convenient, in a way, for they didn’t have to trace 
causes back to their own laziness or witlessness. If the 
bread didn’t rise or the jell didn’t jell; if the butter failed 


She just pointed with her stick to the stump of an old apple tree and waited 


to come in the churn or if an old cow died; if someone 
broke a leg or blossomed out with small-pox; whatever 
calamity came about, the folks of our great-great-great 
grandmother’s day would set up a hue and cry: “Find 
the witch!” 

They picked, naturally, on some attention-attracting per- 
son: perhaps a hook-nosed, toothless old dame, more than 
ordinarily bad-natured from age, rheumatism, and poverty. 
Or they might swoop down on some woman who stood out 
by reason of talent and personality. Thus Joan of Arc 
was burned as a witch because she made trouble for her 
enemies, and thus probably the lovely Lady Janet of 
Glamis. She was accused of attempting the life of James 
the Fifth by the arts of sorcery and magic. She was con- 
demned to burn and perished in the flames. Has her 
unquiet ghost anything to do with the mystery of Glamis? 

There is a tale, too, of one extremely wicked Earl of 
Glamis which may have some bearing on the mystery. He 
was an altogether dreadful and horrid man. He would 
try to get the servants to play with him the games of chance 
which were common in those times; but they, good crea- 
tures, refused. One day, when he had made life miserable 
for everybody by his search for a gaming partner, a tall, 
dark Stranger appeared, mysteriously wrapped in a long, 
black cloak. Nodding to the Earl as to an old friend, he 
took his place opposite. He proposed a high stake, and 
the Earl agreed, if he were the loser, to sign a bond for 
anything the uncanny visitor might choose to ask. 

Doors were shut. A fast and furious game ensued. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Secret Cargo 


In which strangers come to the 
island and the night is full of 


adventure for Ann and Susan 


By CLARICE DETZER 


See page 45 for what has happened so far in this story 






CHAPTER VI ~ ae 
Flashes in the Black Night 


HAT afternoon, fog and wet 
winds put Chris Anderson, 
keeper of the Four Wind 

Lighthouse, abed with rheumatics. 
He had not yet lighted the lamp 
in the tower when his daughter 
Ann came into his bedroom and 
found him suffering. She had left Susan Lafitte still weep- 
ing in the kitchen. 

“Father!” Ann cried. 

“Aye, gal! It’s the rheumatics as has me . 
wicked fogs! Ann, I be getting old... .” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed Ann. “You're not getting old, 
Father. You're just. . .” 

“Just what?” 

“Unreasonable, Father. You might know Susan Lafitte 
would have nothing to do with stealing that mail. . . .” 

“She wouldn’t?” Keeper Anderson moved uncomfort- 
ably in bed. “I don’t know she wouldn’t. Somebody 
took it. Eh, didn’t they? And it’s a poor show ye made 
of yourself afore Captain Weeks, arguing with him.” 

“Poor show?” Ann herself began to weep. “I bring 


ly 
hel (GS 


. . these here 


a friend here to visit, a fine girl, and who is it makes a 
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He stopped now and again 
to jam a pair of long 
range binoculars to his eyes 


poor show, I wonder? 
Captain Weeks ar- 
rests her as if she were 
a common thief, in- 
sults her. . . .” she 
would have continued, 
but her father 
wrenched with pain. 
“T’ll see that the light 
burns in the tower at 
sundown,” she prom- 
ised quickly, “‘and I'll keep up steam under the fog signal.” 

She buttoned a sou’wester under her chin, threw an oil- 
skin slicker across her shoulders and stepped out into the 
weeping afternoon. Down across the beach, the squat 
roof of the square, brick fog signal house poked up its 
black smoke stack and brass whistle through the mists. 
Chris Anderson had already stoked the fire and set the fog 
horn in operation. Its long, mournful blasts moaned blat- 
antly across the wet air, warning vessels on the lake of the 
Windy Island reefs. 

Ann opened the door and stepped inside. A broad faced 
boiler showed its hot mouth just ahead. Steam hissed in 
a gauge. A busy mechanism with the sound of clockwor: 
buzzed in the darkness to the right. With a large iron 
scoop, she flung coal into the firebox. 

The signal roared, shaking the little brick building. Ann 
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glanced at the steam and water gauges, made sure they were 
high enough, and turned disconsolately toward the house. 
In her own window on the ground floor she saw Susan 
Lafitte looking out with red eyes and face. Ann waved 
to her unhappily. 

How foolish she had been to agree to carry the mail for 
the coast guard and lighthouse! Captain Merryman could 
have brought it. Hadn’t her father told her a thousand 
stories of the mail service, of how the mail must hurry, 
safe and uninterrupted, no matter what happened? Hadn’t 
she thrilled, when a little girl, at the tales of brave men 
who risked their lives so that the mail would not be late? 

And here she had lost letters, no one could guess how 
important, merely through her own carelessness! But to 
think that people mistrusted Sue; blamed Sue because her 
name happened to be Lafitte! Such a far-fetched reason! 
Because Sue, who was her guest, couldn’t tell cranky old 
Captain Wells of the coast guard just what her father’s 
business was, he claimed anybody named Lafitte was dis- 
honest! 

“Ann, you believe in me?” Susan cried as Ann entered 
the room. “You don’t think I could take your father’s 
es 

“Of course, Sue, I know you didn’t. But my father’s 
astern man. Hard. He’s lived a hard, stern life. He’s 
known wicked men and wicked seas, my father has, and 
shipwreck and storms and starvation. That’s why he’s 
so crippled and bent. He’s in his room there now, hardly 
able to sit up. Fog always puts a crick in his bones. I’ve 
just been stoking the signal fire.” 

She pulled off her slicker. Sue wiped her eyes. 

“T’d like to go back to Whitefish, Ann.” 

“You can’t, Susan. The Dancing Moon won't put in 
here on her trip south if this fog keeps up, and besides . . 
Captain Weeks has forbidden you to leave the reservation.” 

Sue refused to be comforted. All afternoon she sat 
moodily at the window, looking out at the heaving lake. 
The fog lifted suddenly, just before the official hour of 
sundown, on a wind that ran up from the west. Ann 
climbed the steep stairs to the lighthouse tower, kindled 
the self-generating lamp, dusted the lens carefully, and 
swung shut the lantern door upon its oiled brass hinges. 
In the gathering evening, Four Wind light shone white 
and clear across the restless water. It illuminated the 
tips of cedar trees back from the beach with a hard green 
glare, and hummed contentedly in its burner. 

Once at nine o’clock, and again at half after ten, Ann 
climbed the circular iron stair to the lighthouse top to make 
sure that the lamp burned properly. The evening had 
fallen chill for that season of the year. Stars looked down 
on the cloudless air. At fifteen minutes past midnight, Ann 
arose from bed and turned up the light in her room. She 
saw Sue stir. 

“Awake?” Ann asked. 

“T can’t sleep!” Sue answered. 

“I’m going out to the tower. Come with me. The air 
will do you good.” 

Sue dressed slowly. She would go anywhere, rather 
than lie there longer and think of what had happened. 
High on its tower the lamp buzzed happily, shooting its 
constant white gleam across miles of dark, unstable water. 
Far on the horizon a freighter showed two bunches of 
vellow lights as it moved south toward Chicago. A half 
dozen miles across the channel the two girls could see a 
long, black hump’ that Ann knew was Red Shoal Island. 
It was the nearest to Four Wind of any of the Windy 
croup, a bleak, houseless acreage of thicket and morass. 
Smaller islands lay behind it, and off its southern point a 
ragged heap of rocks known as Hasty Isle. 

In the work room of the tower, just under the lantern, 
Sue stayed below while Ann climbed the last dozen rungs 
of the iron ladder that led to the light compartment. It 












was a round, cramped room where she waited, with white 
stone walls and deep windows that looked out from four 
sides. Ann had left a lantern burning here, too dim to 
make out more than the general outlines of the lighthouse 
equipment stored about. Sue crossed to the window on 
the lakeward side, opened its 
small thick pane, and stood look- 
ing out at the vast distances to 
the invisible horizon. 
Nothing broke the 
flat blackness of the 
night. Sue heard Ann’s 
boots upon the iron 
decking of the com- 
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The putt-putt *% 
of a motor 
engine 


partment _over- 
head, heard the 
constant friendly 
hum of the lamp 
itself. She stared out through the blackness, with no 
thought of anything save her own harsh troubles, and her 
father, and how he would right matters for her once he 
heard what had happened. 

She straightened up stiffly, listening. Far across the 
water echoed a sharp report, a sound like the distant ex- 
plosion of dynamite. 

At the same instant Ann eased her lithe body through 
the square hole in the decking above, and came down hand 
under hand, reaching surefootedly for the ladder rungs. 
Sue pointed through the window. 

“Who lives on that island across there?” she asked. 

“No one.” 

“No one at all?” 

“No one overnight. Fishermen sometimes land there in 
the daytime.” 

“T heard a queer sound... . . 

“Queer? How?” 

Susan laughed, as if at herself. “I suppose I’m all 
strung up. I thought I heard an explosion.” 

“Nonsense.” 

Ann crossed briskly to the window and peered out. At 
that instant a flash of light showed on Red Shoal Island. 
It shone clearly for an instant, blotted out, burned once 
more for the space of half a minute. 

When it had flashed off the second time, there drifted 
across the water the distant, indistinct boom of other ex- 
plosions. 

“Sue,” Ann spoke rapidly, with quickened breath. “No 
one is supposed to be on that island. No one lives there. 
Sue, something’s wrong over there—very much wrong!” 


CHAPTER VII 
A Sudden Appearance 


” 


The fishing village of Four Wind, deep in its harbor, 
lay black under the night clouds, showing only a single 
crimson spark of light, at the end of its blunt pier. Two 
rows of dilapidated houses edged the sandy road, and hud- 
dled together on the beach, a dozen fish shanties pitched up 
steep roofs behind their army of net reels that squeaked in 
the western breeze. 
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At twenty minutes past one, had anyone been wakeful, 
he might have heard the putt-putt of a motor boat engine 
in the outer harbor. Had the man on patrol from the 
coast guard station on the Point been walking south instead 
of north, he too would have heard it, and probably investi- 
gated. Had the coast guard watch tower been on the 
inner instead of the outer side of the point, the man on 
watch would have turned his night glass in that direction. 
For boats do not often attempt to make Four Wind harbor 
in the early hours of morning, and a boat under way 
without lights would arouse the suspicion of even the 
rawest coast guard recruit, 

Whatever craft it was, its engine stopped just inside 
the harbor mouth, and silence came back to the anchorage, 
silence broken only by the secretive swish of oars near the 
piers. Out of the darkness loomed a black patch that 
slowly shaped itself into 
a fishing boat. 

It thumped gently 
against a wharf. A 
chunky shadow leaped up 
to the flooring and 
dragged a second man 
after him. The third 
one, also, staggered. To- 
gether they made for the 
shore, the two of them 
carrying the other. In 
a fisherman’s shanty on 
the beach, they laid the 
injured man on a pile of 
nets, while the other 
lighted a hanging lamp. 

The yellow lamp light 
showed him to be a 
broad-jawed, jowly man, 
with greenish eyes and a 
pair of crooked legs. One 
bent in, the other out. 

“Now do as I say,” 
he began, paying little 
heed to the moaning of 
the others. “I’ll get help 
for you, but don’t you go 
talking. Don’t let me 
hear that you’ve used the 
name o’ Red Donovan 
. . .understand? Here’s 
what you tell them .. .” 

At half after two that 
morning, excited fisher- 
men from Four Wind 
village knocked at the 
door of the coast guard 
station. They bore in 
their arms two men, both of whom were weak from loss 
of blood. Captain Weeks, who dressed hurriedly, ordered 
spare cots set up for them. 

“It’s Duck Ludlow and Harpoon Bales,” a fisherman 
explained. “They was attack-ted . . .” 

“Attack-ted ?”? demanded Captain Weeks. ‘“Attack-ted 
on this reservation? By the mackinac, by who?” 

“Not on the reservation. They was comin’ in harbor. 
Just made dock when a man hit Duck over the head with 
an oar, his partner says. Duck’s in a bad way, Capt’n. 
I said you’d call Doctor Bell.” 

The nearest physician lived in the mainland village of 
Cabbage Point, eighteen miles across the water. Between 
the coast guard station and the mainland shore, along the 
bottom of the lake, there stretched the government sub- 
marine cable. 

“Sure, I'll call Doc Bell,” Captain Weeks agreed, “but 





“I'll see that the light burns in the tower at sun4own and I'll keep up 
steam under the fog signal” 


I got to warn him o’ storm. 
the barometer. 
there. 
come.” 

But he did come. On the Michigan coast the village 
doctors always come when they are needed, be it wind 
or water or ice that threatens. With his son George, who 
was seventeen, at the wheel, he sailed out of Cabbage Point 
in the lad’s gasoline boat, pointed its bow northwest, and 
bucked weather. 

Chris Anderson heard the story at daylight from the 
coast guardsman on patrol, who stopped to tell the news, 
and Ann, who had furrowed her brow half the night won- 
dering what could have occurred on Red Shoal Island, 
listened amazedly in the door of her father’s bedroom. 

She hurried to Sue, who was alone in her room. 


“There’s something on 
the wind!” Ann report- 
ed, using an old favorite 
of her father’s expres- 
sions. “There’ve been 
fishermen pestering Prov- 
idence, Sue! They say 
they were hurt in our 
i harbor here. . . ” 

i + “Does Captain Weeks 
believe them?” Sue 
asked. 

“T think he does.” 
“I’m glad there’s 
someone he believes!” 

Sue exclaimed _ hotly. 

“Glad he believes there’s 

somebody left on earth 

who can tell the truth.” 
“As if any truth ever 
found its way into Duck 

Ludlow’s mouth!” Ann 

answered. “Or Harpoon 

Bales’ either. I’ve known 

them . . . oh, these ten 

years, since I was old 
enough to know anyone. 

And all that time they’ve 
_ been a thieving, rascal 

couple, and never up to 

any good that anyone 
heard of. Why, Bales 
stole nets from half the 
fishermen on the coast, 
and the things that Duck 
Ludlow’s done I 
wouldn’t insult my 
tongue to tell you!” 
Susan Lafitte bent 
over toward the window. On the concrete runway in 
front of the coast guard lifeboat house she could see Cap- 
tain Weeks, who claimed the name Lafitte was a rascally 
one, stalking excitedly, keeping an eye constantly upon the 
horizon. The wind caught at his breeches, fluttered the 
cloth, whipped back the tail of his jacket. He stopped 
now and again, to jam a pair of long-range binoculars to 
his eyes, and search through. their magnifying glasses. At 
last he halted, having made out a point of dark color 
against the immense gray of the lake and sky, and seemed 
to hold his breath while he watched. Then he turned 
quickly to the coast guard station, and went indoors. 

“He’s seen the doctor’s boat,” Ann predicted, “and has 
gone to tell the others. Harpoon Bales has concussion of 
the brain, they think. He’s talking with fever somewhat. 
Everyone was asking him about how it happened, and Cap- 

(Continued on page 42) 


orm. The bottom’s falling out of 
It’s beginning to roll up a bit already out 
There’s weather making, and maybe he'll not 
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Evelyn Pape 


Brave Girls Who 
Played the Game 


When you work with your team in 
basket-ball or tennis, have you ever 
thought what team work in the face of 
danger would be? 

play the game? 


Would you still 





Louise Pape 


By LEONORA DE LIMA ANDREWS 


IRLS don’t know what team work means!” 

G How many of us have heard this taunt from 

small brothers, and secretly wondered what we 
would do if we were put to a test more vital than winning 
the interclass basketball series! Suppose there were some 
real danger that as a group we might overcome, but which 
was too great for any of us to do alone. . . . Could we 
act as a unit? 

The girls of the Hemet Girl Scout troop in the San 
Jacinto Valley may have wondered about this, as they must 
have wondered about a great many other things in their 
fireside pow-wows. But doubtless when they started out 
for their annual vacation at Oceanside, thoughts of this 
sort were far from their minds. The important things 
were the water sports and games by the seaside, for these 
girls had all come from a desert valley, where water was a 
luxury that had to be guarded carefully. Imagine two 
weeks of camping on the sands before which stretched 
water, water, as far as eye could reach! The girls pitched 
their tents, and camp routine began, happily. 

One noon-time, just as they were preparing their dinner 
they heard a sharp cry from far out beyond the breakers. 
Two of the girls ran up a little rocky jutty to look out. A 
man and woman were being tossed back and forth in the 
terrific current. The woman seemed to be sinking, and 
the man holding her 
up. Now one head 
would be above the 
water, now the other. 
They were flounder- 
ing desperately, sig- 
nalling for aid. 

“We've got to save 
them,” the girls 
gasped. But none of 
them was a_ good 
swimmer. To venture 
out would mean to 
throw their own lives 
away. 

Someone suggested 
calling the life-guard. 
But it was noon hour, 
and he was off duty. 
Still something must 
be done, and done 
quickly. 

Just then one of 
the girls spied some 
lengths of rope that 
had been tied around 
their tents and rolls 
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swimmers, they knew the true meaning of team work 
together when lives were in danger 


of bedding. In less time than it takes to tell, she had 
called the other girls over to help her, and they were 
tying the lengths of rope together with strong knots to 
make a sturdy life-line. They ran to the water front, and 
were about to wade in the water to throw this out to the 
strugglers, when a young man ran up, and offered to do 
this for them. They realized that he could throw further, 
and did not hesitate to let him help. They knew that the 
true meaning of team work was to let the most capable 
person do each bit of work. 

The long knotted rope flew in circles through the air. 
The woman in the water caught it, and fitted the bow-line 
about her waist. The girls dragged her to the shore, un- 
conscious, but alive. Again the life-line flew through the 
air, and the man was pulled through the surf. 

Meantime the girls had grasped the arms of the uncon- 
scious woman, and through aartificial respiration had 
brought her back to consciousness. A small crowd gathered 
and offered suggestions, but quietly and efficiently this 
group of girls went about applying their Girl Scout lore, 
and meeting the emergency successfully. 

Sometimes the presence of an audience acts as a stimulus, 
but oftenest deeds of bravery must be unwitnessed. Only 
the charred kindlings of a once pleasant home in Ossining, 
New York, tell of the splendid heroism of two girls one 
snowy February 
night, last winter. 

Evelyn and Louise 
Pape were quietly 
sleeping in their room 
on the second floor of 
their home. The air 
became heavy, and 
suddenly they awoke 
to the realization that 
the house was on fire. 
The heavy clouds of 


smoke were suffocat- 


ing. 
The floor was hot 
against their bare 


feet, as they ran 
downstairs to warn 
their mother and fath- 
er and baby sister of 
the danger. Flames 
licked through each 
doorway, and before 
they had reached their 
parents, the entire 
house was on fire. 


(Cont. on page 44) 


2. a — 
Although the Hemet Girl Scout Troop of the San Jacinto Valley were not expert 


and how to play the game 






T a camp we had last 
year I came upon such 
a cunning idea that has 


stayed with me ever since. 

A funny camp it was too, 
and lovely. In a lady’s gar- 
den! It was a great, big, old- 
fashioned garden, on the edge 
of a village, so that it’ ran off 
on two or three sides into 
meadows and orchards and 
woods. There was a quaint 
empty old house in the middle 
of it, with broad, vine-shaded porches, and big fireplaces. 

There had not been much care taken of the garden for 
years, just enough to keep the best and biggest plants from 
dying. But it was all very beautiful,—‘A beautiful mod- 
ern wilderness overlaying a formal garden of a century 
ago,” Miss Goodrich said, and that just expressed it. One 
felt one would stumble over the slumbering gardeners and 
courtiers and king and queen and the sleeping princess. 

And the very nice lady who owned it, but lived in an- 
other house which was also hers a half-mile away, thought 
of having us come to camp out in the garden! 

“Just fix your camp anywhere about in it you like,” she 
had said. “Personally I believe I should put my dining- 
room in the grape arbor and my kitchen under those old 
apple trees just beyond, and scatter my bedrooms about 
in the rose gardens, but you may arrange it anyway 
you like. We are just careful not to break down any 
of the old plants.” 

She gave the keys of the 
house to our captain, and 
told us to move indoors if it 
rained, and then she waved 
her hand and some smiles to 
us and went away. 

And there we were, and 
that was the camp. And we 
certainly had a unique time 
in it, and it led to wonderful 
things. 

But what I thought of 
when I started to write, 
/, hadn’t really anything to do 
with the camp, although it 
started there as far as I was 
concerned. It was just Ber- 
nice Woodson’s theories, 
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The Garden Camp and Bernice 


An old-fashioned garden to camp 

in, with pebbled paths and roses 

running wild—and of the secrets 
Bernice learned there 
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which she did nct think were 
funny or unusual at all. 

After lunch the first day, 
four or five of us were stand- 
ing on the sunny side of tue 
house, having settled our quar- 
ters, while the other patrols 
were still pottering over theirs. 
There was a perfectly enor- 
mous marguerite bush beside 
us—none of us could anywhere 
nearly reach the top—and it 
was completely covered with 
grayish dead blossoms. Now it was just a gray-brown 
mass with a few straggly blossoms and a few green leaves 
pushing their way through, but it must have been or: 
veil of white and gold a month before. 

Bernice began snipping off a few of the dead flowers. 
Then she turned to it energetically, and exclaimed to the 
rest of us, “Come on, girls! Let’s see if we can’t get all 
the dead marguerites pulled off before the other patrcls 
finish their work.” We all took hold with a will—and 
our knives, for we shortly found that the tough stems cut 
our fingers. 

“Just cut them down to where their own stems leave 
the plant stalk,” warned Bernice. “Don’t pull off any 
of the green part with them. Do you see how full cf 
green leaves and buds it is underneath? Why we'll have 
a whole new set of bloom before we leave camp!” 

It took ten or fifteen minutes’ hard work for the lot of 
us to get that marguerite bush clipped off. We had lots of 
fun doing it. We began by counting them, to see who 
would get a hundred first, and then who would get the 
most in two minutes by Marie’s wristwatch. Then we 
made up games with them. One was for each girl secretly 
to name someone for the girl next her on the left. It 
was usually a girl from one of the other patrols, or some- 
times one of us,—and even occasionally some boy at school 
whom we all knew. Then each one, as she broke off 
a dead daisy, said to herself, “She loves me,” and for the 
next one, “She loves me not,” just as though she were 
picking petals off a real daisy. When Marie said “Stop,” 
at the end of a minute, each girl in turn had to say out 
loud, “She loves me” or “She loves me not,” according 
to her last flower and her right-hand neighbor would 
retort with the name of the person she had chosen for her. 
And it didn’t matter who the person was, or whether it 
was “loves me” or “loves me not,” the verdict was hailed 
with a gale of laughter. Another game was for two min- 
utes and to count the dropping flowers, “rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, thief, doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” 

Joan improved upon it by saying, “jazz boy, aviator, 
bandit, sheik,” but Marnie told her she could have the lot as 
she (Marnie) chimed in with, “Rhodes scholar, Boy Scout, 
Football Captain, Greek,” and Marie laughed, “Oh, do 
be original. I’m going to have Phi Beta, Cow boy, High 
School Teacher, Freak.” 

And so it was done before we realized we had been 
working at all. Once in the midst Marnie stepped back 
and took a look at the whole thing, and then shouted with 
amusement, “Why, it looks just like a half-sheared sheep— 
a very dusty one, with a green skin and a naturally green 
coat!’ But when it was finished it looked like an enor- 
mous green snowball. 

We were still regarding it with fond pride when the 
other girls began dribbling up and joined us, and gave 
our accomplishment due admiration and praise. 
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“I say! Let’s attack the geraniums,” suggested Bertha 
Constance, suiting the action to the word, and they all 
descended upon the geraniums like a flock of crows on a 
newly planted cornfield. Only you could not rightly say 
“Descended” except for the lower quarter, for the gera- 
niums were as tall as the girls, who could not reach up 
to the highest flowers in the middle. They must have 
bloomed profusely at the same time the marguerite did, 
for they were now thickly spotted with great sticky globs 
of a most unpleasant shade of dark magenta, dried to a 
crisp brown in places. There were about a dozen small 
clusters of scarlet blossoms in the whole place, showing 
what they had been. The geraniums too, were found 
to have thousands of tiny little sickly buds down under- 
neath the leaves and dead flowers. Bernice just purred 
over these. 

“Oh, the poor little starved things,” she kept murmur- 
ing, “the poor little things. ‘They’re just smothered. Most 
of them would never have had a chance to come out at all 
if we hadn’t come to camp with them. Isn’t it queer they 
won’t come on out if there are a lot of old blossoms all 
over the plant? It just seems to smother them,” and she 
went to work picking geraniums as hard as she had the 
marguerites. ‘The geranium pickers were glad to have 
her help, for it was such an endless prospect, forty or fifty 
feet of bush anyway—all along one ell of the house. But 
the rest of us sat on the curbing of the opposite side of the 
path, holding our knees with our arms and chafing them 
or discussing serious affairs of our own—all but Bernice. 

“T say you all are lazy,” finally taunted Bertha, “just 
sitting there doing nothing.” 

“Hmmm,” replied Marie, “only look at our perfect mar- 
guerite. We have done our stunt. And anyway, we are 
the Marguerite Patrol! You are the Geraniums!” 

“What a ripping idea!” exclaimed Grace Babcock, who 
loved to read Kipling and was always using his vocabulary. 
“Let’s be the Red Geranium Patrol. So ’live and snappy!” 

“Oh, let’s!” chorused her seven. 

“There, that’s my last geranium,” cried Lucy Laurence, 
whirling around with a great, ugly purply-reddy brown 
ball on the end of a long brown stem, “and I’m not sorry,” 
she added. “I must say I don’t like the color when they 
are dead. Come on, patrol one, what are we going to be? 
Shall we make for the rose garden?” 

Four or five girls dropped their geraniums where thev 
stood, and said, “Oh, yes, let’s! Let’s be the Rose Patrol,” 
and off they scuttled. 

It was funny that we had not taken on patrol names all 
that morning. Different times we had thought of it, and 
chipmunk and acorn and various things had been sug- 
gested, but were rather meaningless, and no one had had a 
real inspiration or given the matter serious thought. So 
here we were, appropriately named without effort. The 
Red Geraniums, it must be confessed, groaned as they 
stood by themselves and looked at their unfinished task. 
But they certainly could be cheerful at what had been 
accomplished. ‘The difference was astonishing between the 
nice, clean, green plants and those covered with great 
clusters of dead flowers. However, they bent to their 
task quite alone now, except for busy Bernice, for the 
other strays gathered back on the path perplexedly dis- 
cussing what they should name their patrol. 

“Oh dear, why aren’t there any pansies about,” wailed 
little Jean. “I do love pansies so, and it is so necessary 
to pick off the dead ones. It makes them too, bloom bet- 
ter if you pick the full-grown ones before they die,” she 
added longingly. “Why do you suppose there are no 
pansies ?” 

“Because they have to be planted each year from seed, 
goosie,” answered Bernice. “Since there has been no one 
taking care of this place for so long, there are only the 
perennials and shrubs left.” 


’ 









‘Oh, 1am not doing 

this just for me. I 

am doing it tomake ~- 

the poor crippled 

rose vine comfort- 
abie”’ 


“Perennials,” murmured Gladys Smith, “where do you 
get that stuff anyway, Bernice? Are you still taking spell- 
ing lessons or do you really know it?” But Gladys kept 
on shedding dead geraniums. 

“Well,” suggested Bertha, “if Jean wants pansies she 
might take violets instead. I noticed an enormous violet 
bed on the other side of the house. Violets must be the 
perennial member of that family.” 

“Oh, did you!” gasped Jean, as she started on a run. “I 
adore violets, too.” 

“All right,” echoed another member of their patrol, 
“let’s be the Violet Patrol and go pick dead violets,” and 
half a dozen of them went running after Jean. 

“Aren’t they the funniest kids,” laughed Gladys. “But 
what are you chuckling over, Bernice? Out with it.” 

Bernice continued her chuckling. “Oh, I was just 
wondering if they didn’t know that the violet was amongst 
‘the flowers that bloom in the spring, tra la,’ ” she hummed, 
“and not in the summer month of July!” 

By this time we really were beginning to feel a bit lazy 
and restless, the Red Geraniums were making the dead 
bunches fall so rhythmically. 

“T move we hunt for more marguerites to preserve our 
reputation if not the garden,” announced Marnie finally. 
“Come on, Bernice, help the doughty pioneers search for 
the longed-for treasure. Lead the marauding party to 
further hidden treasure of silver and gold under the dust 
of dead marguerites.” 

We pulled ourselves to our feet, bade the busy Gera- 
niums farewell, and started after Bernice who left her 
geraniums happily, looking for further fields to conquer. 
And queerly enough, she led us straight to another great 
marguerite bush at the other end of the stretch of gera- 
niums. 

“Had you seen it before?” we gasped. 

“No,” she giggled, “but I just knew it would be here.” 

“Well, to quote Gladys,” said Marnie, “ ‘how do you get 
this stuff anyway, kid?’ ‘You live in the same town we 
do, in a house just like the rest of ours, and your garden 
isn’t very much more than ours. So where and when do you 
get this way?” 

Bernice only smiled as she snipped brittle stems. 

“I know. most of the flowers around here, too,” said 
Marnie, “and I know you don’t get bunches of violets in 

(Continued on page 34) 
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borough showed men’s faces haggard and their eyes 

bloodshot from sleeplessness and the constant watch, 
and women and children pale and silent, with tense lips. 
For seven days, under Daniel Boone’s command, these 
men had defended the fort with rifles and a wooden can- 
non made by Flanders Calloway against some four hundred 
savages officered by eleven Frenchmen and led by Captain 
Dagniaux de Quindre. For seven days these women and 
children had seen wounds and death, and heard the blood- 
curdling war-whoop—that fiendish wolf-like howl which 
must have been learned, surely, in the beginning, from the 
four-footed wolves themselves, for there is no note in it 
that is human. Even the children had helped in the de- 
fence. It had been the task of the boys and girls, cap- 
tained by Becky Landers, to keep the roofs wet, so that the 
torches flung’in by the Indians would not set the cabins 
or the fort afire. This was as dangerous work as any, 
and Becky had been constantly exposed to peril, even in the 
dark of night, when she climbed up and took the buckets 
passed up to her. She had able lieutenants in Jemima 
Boone, Bess Calloway, and Tom Pin. Tom was a small, 
wiry lad of about sixteen, whose mind had not grown with 
his years. Tom was about eight vears old in intelligence. 
He knew very little but he was brave; and he served to 
keep up the spirits of the besieged because he could play 
remarkably on wooden whistles which he made for himself, 
and could beat out a war-chant quite as fierce as the Ohio 
war-whoop from the deer-hide drum which he had manu- 
factured. 

He adored Becky and obeyed her in everything. He did 
not resent it even when some of the men said that he looked 
as much like a girl as Becky Landers did. It was true that, 
in height and build, they were quite similar, especially 
whenever Becky discarded her skirt, as she had done now, 
and wore clothes identical with his. Tom’s face, too, had 
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Becky's Wolf 
Comes Back 


News of her brother, but is it trust- 
worthy? Can Becky rely on the word 
of the wolf-man, De Quindre? 


By CONSTANCE LINDSAY SKINNER 
Illustrations by William Fisher 


the same softnesses that were in Becky’s. There was, per- 
haps, something girlish as well as childish about him. He 
had a shrewd way with him though, as, for instance, when 
he answered Simon Kenton: 

“Why do yer think ye’re teasin’ me when yer say I’m 
like Becky ?” 


“Wal! Don’t it rile yer to hear me tell yer that yer 
like a gal? Eh?” 

“Yer didn’t! Yer said I’m like Becky. Becky ain’t 
like a gal. I’ve heered yer say that yerself!” Then, to 


prove it, he added: “If I was like a gal, Captain Clark 
wouldn’t take me ter beat the drum fer him all the way to 
Vincennes. An’ he’s goin’ ter. He said so.” 

Tom’s proud boasts about going as drummer boy with 
George Rogers Clark to Vincennes always sent pangs 
through Becky’s heart. Clark had already made his raid 
on Kaskaskia; and, in spite of all her scheming, she had not 
been able to go. Worse yet, he had found no trace there 
of her brother Rodney. Becky had felt so sure, somehow, 
that Rod was a prisoner in Kaskaskia. De Quindre had 
promised her to search for her brother and to send her word. 
She had heard nothing from him, until a week ago, when 
he had brought his red army down on Boonesborough. So 
much for the wolf she had trapped and set free that winter 
day near Maybrook! It was enough to make all hope and 
all faith vanish, but Becky’s persisted. De Quindre, wolf- 
ish fiend as he was, had once made her believe in his word of 
honor. She still believed in it. She believed that he would 
let her know if he found Rod. That was why she did 
not answer when Jemmy Boone exclaimed: 

“Oh! If they could only kill De Quindre! That would 
be worth more than killing fifty Indians. Don’t you wish 
they could?” 

Becky wished they could capture De Quindre, not kill 
him. Then she would make him take her safely through 
the forts and Indian towns of the Illinois country until she 
found Rodney. Mother would simply die of grief if she 
did not get some hopeful word of Rod soon. But it yas 
no more possible to capture De Quindre than to kill him, 
apparently. ‘This was the eighth day of the siege, and he 
and his yelling warriors, their faces hideously streaked with 
the black war-paint, still surrounded Boonesborough. 

“What's that?” Jemmy said suddenly. They listened. 

“One of the Frenchmen is calling something to our 
men!” Becky ran down to the spot where Boone stood, 
with Calloway and Kenton beside him. . 

“T wouldn’t listen to that scoundrel,” Calloway coun- 
selled, “but I’ll go with you, if you go.” 

“Tt’s a trick, you can bet!” Kenton declared. 

“What is it?” Becky and Jemmy both asked, breathlessly. 

“That French devil out there says as how this fightin’s 
a bad thing an’ ain’t gettin’ us nowheres. An’ he wants 
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us men ter come aout.an’ talk things over with him an’ the 


Injuns an’ make terms. He wants Dan’l and Flanders 
special.” 

“Oh, Daddy, don’t!” 
Daniel’s neck. 

“I say the redskins’ll rush in here the minute the gate’s 
opened,” said Calloway. 

Daniel shouted to De Quindre: 

“Yer want the gate opened so yer can rush in an toma- 
hawk us an’ our women an’ children!” 

“No. We will not rush in. I give you my word of 
honor,” the answer came back. 

“If he gives you his word of honor, I'd believe him. 
He doesn’t mean to rush in,” Becky said. “But he could 
have some other trick in his mind to get the fort and all 
of us. Because, of course, that’s what he means to do.” 

“Don’t go out thar, Dan’l,” Kenton warned. “Becky’s 
talkin’ sense. An’ so is Flanders, not to mention me.” 

Daniel brushed his hand across his strained and reddened 
eyes. “Yer know how things stand with us,” he said. 
“We can’t hold out forever; not fer many more days. 
Some of us is played out now. An’ there’s dead men here 
we ain’t had time to bury. An’ wounded men we can’t 
tend ter. If we kin git peace—” 

‘““Thar’s a trick in it,” Kenton repeated. 

“I’m willin’ ter take the chance,” Boone said. 

“T’ll take it with you, but I ain’t willin’,” said Callo- 
way drily. 

The parley continued for some minutes. Then, in 
spite of continued vigorous opposition from Flanders, Cal- 
loway, and Simon Kenton, Boone agreed to the enemy’s 
proposals. He and eight of the men would go out and 
talk matters over with De Quindre and his redskins. 

“They'll never let yer come back,” Kenton objected. 

“Make him promise on his word of honor to let you 
come back,” Becky urged. Pressure was brought to bear 
by others, too. The defenders of Boonesborough wanted 


Jemmy threw her arms around 





De Quindre led his four hundred yelling warriors, their faces hideously streaked with war-paint, down on Boonesborough 





De Quindre to commit himself thoroughly. So Boone 
made the demand. De Quindre laughed. 

“Gentlemen, why do you take me for a rogue?” he 
protested. “I am an honest soldier, like yourselves. I 
make my proposal for a peace talk for the sake of well- 
doing and humanity. I myself come near to make you 
hear me. I stand within rifle shot; even within a few 
yards of your guns. How can you suspect me of villainy?” 

“I’m satisfied the chance is worth takin’,” Boone said. 
Followed by Calloway and the other men, who had also 
agreed, however doubtfully, to take the risk, Daniel strode 
out at the gate. Kenton got up beside Calloway’s home- 
made cannon and ordered sharpshooters to post themselves 
along the wall. Becky’s heart was throbbing with real 
terror now. 

“He didn’t give his word of honor!” she said to herself. 
“He just talked all around it so that it sounded the same. 
But it wasn’t! It wasn’t!” She climbed up beside Kenton 
so that she could see what went on. The Indians were 
grouped at some distance; but De Quindre and the other 
Frenchmen stood quite near. He looked up, as once be- 
fore out of the bear pit, into Becky Landers’ white face; 
and his greenish gray eyes glittered. He smiled and swept 
the ground with his cap. But he said nothing to indicate 
that he and she had ever met before. Evidently he guessed 
that she had not told how she had trapped him and then 
let him go! 

De Quindre gave his hand to Boone. ‘The other men 
shook hands. A few compliments passed between them. 
De Quindre began to say that the British only asked of 
the Kentuckians that they give no more assistance to the 
American rebels. By this time Chief Black Fish, who had 
once captured Boone and had adopted him as his son, 
came up with several Indians and joined in the handshak- 
ing. The Indians said that because they were so many 
and the Boonesborough men so few, two Indians must 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The gracious manner o 

a the American won her 
entrance into Madame 

de Lafayette’s cell 


The Land of the Seven Kingdoms 


The true story of how the beautiful Eliza Kortright, at sixteen, met 
the young man who was to take her to be Mistress of the White House 


HE stood by a wind- 
swept window unmind- 
ful of the blustering 

January day, her dark eyes bright with interest and plea- 
sure as she watched a parade come up the street. It was 
a gala morning in old New York, for the capital of the 
young, free United States of America had just been moved 
there from Philadelphia, and the people were celebrating 
the opening of Congress. 

It seemed a glorious time to Eliza Kortright, for in all 
her life she had not known another so full of joyful ex- 
citement and promise. ‘There had been exciting times dur- 


ing the Revolution, to be sure, when word came of gains - 


by the Colonial Army, and the people began to see freedom 
ahead ; and there had been that blessed morning two years 
before when the British evacuated New York and marched 
away in defeat, ending a war that had been waged for 
seven long years. But even those days that teemed with 
thoughts of victory were not wholly joyful, for always 
there was the remembrance of what victory had cost, the 
men gone to the battlefield who had not returned, or 
who would return wrecks of humanity. But with the 
capital established at the mouth of the Hudson, no cloud 
marred the sky. Her New York, her home town would 
grow and flourish. Besides, she had heard that there were 
brilliant young men in Congress, and are not young men 
necessary to the success of parties and balls? 

Steadily toward her the procession came, moving up the 
street from Bowling Green, an open space at the foot of 
Broadway that was the market place during the period 


By KATHERINE DUNLAP CATHER 


when New York was New 
Amsterdam, and the seat of 
many a bonfire and patriotic 
demonstration of Revolutionary times. Frolicsome boys 
tooted on horns and singing Yankee Doodle led the van, 
and behind them, beneath fluttering flags and banners, a 
line of soldiers who by their valor had helped to gain 
freedom for the colonies. Last of all, riding in carriages, 
came those to whom the hopes of the people were pinned, 
members of Congress—those whose duty and privilege it 
was to formulate measures for the well-being of the young 
republic, 

Eliza looked in admiration at the slow-moving line of 
vehicles and the occupants gazing from them upon the 
throng that lined the street. It pleased her especially to 
see how many really young legislators there were, men who 
looked to be hardly well into the twenties. Indeed, New 
York would be gay that winter with all these young men 
in town, and in her mind she went over the list of social 
events she knew were planned to follow the opening of 
the session: the dinners, receptions, and balls. Girls were 
in society early in those days, for they married early, most 
of them being well settled in life before they were twenty. 
Not taking a husband before that time meant being con- 
sidered an old maid, and parents thought it a misfortune 
for their daughters to be old maids. Of course, in a time 
of such standards, girls wanted to marry early. Sixteen- 
year-old Eliza was like the others. One thing, however, 
she had determined upon. She would not marry until the 
right man came, even if she never had a husband. 
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“What a fine looking lot these lawmakers are!”’ she ex- 
claimed to her brother Robert, who just at that moment 


joined her at the window. “And so many young ones! 
I’ve counted half a dozen who look not a day over twenty- 
one, and again that many who seem very little older.” 

She stopped suddenly as she said that and gave a startled 
exclamation. And as she leaned forward and looked at 
- parade Robert saw astonishment stamped upon her 
ace, 

““What’s the matter, Polly?” he asked, using the nick- 
name by which his sister’s friends called her. “Do you 
see a ghost?” 

She turned and smiled at him, shaking her head. 

“Ghost!” she repeated. “No, look there!” 

Then, beckoning toward a carriage, she added, “There’s 
the young man I met on Bowling Green in such a funny 
way a week ago.” 

“That you met on Bowling Green?” Robert questioned. 
“You did not tell me about that.” 

Then Eliza remembered that her brother had returned 
only that morning from a fortnight’s visit in Boston, and 
of course did not know all that had happened during the 
time he was gone. 

“It was the evening father brought home the silk for 
my dress for the Congressional Ball,” she said laughing. 
“I hurried over to Aunt Lucia Kennedy’s to show her how 
pretty it was, and took the short cut across the Green, 
because I wanted to get home and begin sewing. The ice 
was like a sheet of glass along the path, and in watching 
that I did not slip I got close to a thorn bush. My hoop 
skirt caught and jerked me up so suddenly that the package 
shot out of my hands and went rolling down the knoll 
that slopes to the creek. I thought it would surely land 
in the water. 

“But it did not,” she added merrily. ‘That very min- 
ute a nice looking young man came along and caught the 
bundle just in time. Then he helped me free my skirt 
from the thorns and said something about rescuing a 
princess.” 

Robert grinned broadly. “And after that I suppose the 
princess thanked the knight in her most gracious fashion 
and invited him to her castle as due and proper recompense.” 

“What a brilliant young man you are, to 
guess half right!” was the quick rejoinder. 
“Of course I thanked him and told him I 
wouldn’t have had that roll get wet for a 
pocket full of gold pieces, because it held the 
silk that was to be my dress for the Congres- 
sional Ball. I knew he would understand by 
that that I belong to one of the first families.” 

“Princesses usually do,” Robert returned in 
the teasing manner of brothers, which was 
very much the same a hundred and forty years 
ago as it is today. “And then very likely he 
gave an account of his lineage and the wide 
realm over which he holds sway in the Land 
of the Seven Kingdoms. I believe that is 
where princes come from, according to your 
poets.” 

He said “Your poets” because Eliza was 
very fond of poetry and spent a great deal of 
time reading it. The taunt about the Land 
of the Seven Kingdoms alluded to an old bal- 
lad she liked especially well that recounted 
the adventures of a prince and princess in a 
realm of true happiness. She had remarked 





“A handsome 





is Monroe, and that he had just come from Virginia to 
attend to some business in New York. I supposed he was 
here to sell a crop, or buy provisions, or something, but 
now it turns out that he is to help make our laws. I won- 
der why he did not tell me that?” 

It was a question Robert could not answer, and as the 
last carriage went by then and there was nothing more to 
see he turned from the window to get at some work he 
wanted to finish before noon. Eliza, too, hurried away to 
her room, for she also had work to do. The last finishing 
touches were yet to be added to the dress she was to wear 
to the ball that night, upon which she had been sewing 
for almost a week, for in 1785 there were no shops in 
America at which delightfully fashioned, ready-made 
frocks could be obtained. Seamstresses who worked for 
pay, had hardly been heard of, so even daughters of the 
rich planned and made their own clothes. 

Eliza’s father was not rich, but he was well-to-do. A 
captain in the British Army, he had come over with the 
troops sent by King George during Stamp Act times to 
patrol the colonies. But once among the Americans he 
grew to be so much in sympathy with their cause that he 
cast his lot with them and became a citizen of New York. 
There his one son and his four daughters had grown up. 
Already the three older girls had married prominent and 
wealthy men, one of them being the wife of the Grand 
Chamberlain to the King of Denmark. Now, at a little 
past sixteen, Eliza, the youngest, and in the opinion of 
many, the most beautiful of the four, was a much admired 
belle. No girl in New York was more courted than 
“Pretty Polly Kortright,” as she was known everywhere, 
and it is not strange that she sat down with eager an- 
ticipation beside the dress she was to wear to what every 
one declared would be as splendid a social event as any in 
all the history of America. 

It was a beautiful dress, of shimmering ivory silk sprigged 
with bright pink roses. Edging the low, round neck, was 
a festoon of lace caught up by satin roses that Eliza’s own 
deft fingers had made through hours of painstakingly ply- 
ing her needle. She smiled as she pictured herself arrayed 
in the colorful, shimmering mass, with pink kid slippers 
peeping out from beneath the wide, frilled skirt and a 



















one day that she meant never to marry unless 
she felt sure that she could be as happy with 
her husband as the princess of the poem was, 
and Robert had not forgotten it. 

“He said nothing of the kind, you big tor- 
ment!” Eliza retorted. “He told me his name 
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the thorns 
and said some- 
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gold chain set with garnet. sparkling at her neck. She 
was not a vain girl, but she loved beauty, and wanted to 
look attractive. And as she sewed upon the folds she 
hoped that when people saw her that night, they would 
think she had succeeded. 

Somehow she could not forget the young man she had 
met on the Green the week before, and the droll picture 
she must have made when he first saw her, lunging for- 
ward as if to go headlong on the ground, yet 
held by the thorn bush, with the package 
rolling ahead of her. What a pleasant 
voice he had, and in what a whole-hearted 
way he had gone to her rescue! When 
they met at the ball that evening, they 
would have a good laugh over the 
affair. And then she would ask him 
why he did not tell her he was a 


Congressman. 
Time seems to go on wings when 
one is busy and contented. Before ph Mae 


Eliza realized that it could be so 
late, her mother called that dinner 
was ready. Then, in the afternoon, 
Mrs, Kortright came to lend a hand 
in giving last minute touches to the 
frock, and they sewed and talked 
together in the pretty bedroom hung 


with chintzes that were flower- : town since long before the beginning 
sprigged like the dress. At four The Sup erb American of the Revolution. Its windows 
o’clock the last frill was completed, So they called Eliza Kortright gleamed with light as the two neared 
the last tiny stitch in place, and Monroe, and this picture tells it, and beyond the shining panes 
Eliza spread the finished dress on how well she deserved the title. they could see people moving back 
the bed with a sigh of satisfaction. Certainly no mistress of theWhite and forth, merrymakers already 
“Tt’s beautiful, dear,” her mother House has been more beautiful gathered to be in time for the open- 
remarked as she viewed the shining than this vivacious girl, whose ing of the ball. 
heap. “You'll be as lovely as a charming manners won freedom Robert Livingston, America’s first 
fairy in it.” in France for one of the first Secretary of Foreign Affairs, saw 
Eliza’s nerves tingled happily, friends of American liberty. and Eliza come in with her brother, and 
for she had had an indefinable feel- for herself entrance into the smiled as she waved to him. 
ing that tonight would be the most ‘‘Land of the Seven Kingdoms.” “Polly dear,” he called, hurrying 


truly golden time she had ever 













of brothers. He never paid compliments without good 
reason. ‘Therefore his words meant a great deal to her. 

“Tt is nice of you to say that,” she answered with a grate- 
ful smile. And at the same time she thought, “I hope 
others will think so, too.” 

They went together into the street and toward a spacious 
and elegant building that stood at the corner of Battery 
and Broadway. Once it had been the handsomest private 
residence in old New York, being built for his 

home by Robert Kennedy, Collector of the 

Port. But for a long time now it had been 

a hotel, and because of events occurring 
within its walls, was one of the most 
noted buildings in America. It had 
served as the headquarters of General 

Putnam previous to the Battle of 

Long Island. During the British 

occupation of New York, Lord 

Howe, Lord Cornwallis, and Sir 

Henry Clinton had each been housed 

there. There Benedict Arnold con- 

spired to betray his country, and 
from its windows Washington 
viewed the departure of the British 
troops at the close of the war. All 
in all, it had been the seat of almost 
every social and political event in 


forward to greet her. “You and 








known. If a prophet with power to 
foretell the future had come that 
way, he would have agreed with her. He would have 
said that never had a gladder heart beat in a girl’s breast 
than hers would be a few hours later. But no prophet was 
there to say. Yet without knowing why, she felt as if 
some beautiful, unexpressed wish was about to be realized. 

At seven o’clock she was dressed and ready. Robert 
tapped on her door then and poked in his head in answer 
to her cheery, “Come.” 

“The Princess arrayed to meet the Prince of the Seven 
Kingdoms!” he spoke teasingly at sight of her. ‘Then, 
undisguised admiration in his tones as he looked at her 
glowing face and shining dark hair above the billowy mass 
of pink and white, upon which fell the sheen of garnets 
from the chain about her neck, he exclaimed, “You are very 
lovely tonight, sister mine.” 

Eliza knew that Robert was no exception to the rule 





Bob get into this group I am form- 
ing for the Grand March. I want 
all the young people to be in line.” 

They moved to do as he suggested, but a voice close by 
exclaimed, “Indeed not, Robert Livingston. You and Bob 
find some other pretty partner for him. There is a young 
man here I want to have meet Polly.” 

It was Mrs. Livingston who spoke, a famous beauty 
and society leader, and a very close friend of the Kortright 
family. She caught Eliza by the arm, and at the same 
time tapped the shoulder of a gentleman who stood talking 
in a group behind them, saying, “I want to introduce one 
of our young Congressmen, Mr. James Monroe, of Vir- 
ginia.” 

Eliza’s eyes were like big round saucers as he turned 
and looked at her. 

“Why, we have met before!” she exclaimed. 
(Continued on page 52) 















When You Go Canoeing 


Moonlight and music and lazily afloat—the haxardous rapids of a moun- 
tain stream—these are for the canoer, but only when she is a skillful pélot 


ID you know Jane 
was going on a two 
weeks’ canoe trip in 


the Adirondacks this summer 
with her big brother? I do 
hope when I am seventeen 
I can do things like that!” 
It was one of the younger 
girls in our camp who was 
thus expressing the hope of 
every camper whose experi- 
ence has been in a region of 
lakes and streams. And there 
is no place better than camp 
for you to prepare for such 
trips—real canoe adventures. 

First of all, work hard on 
your swimming—when you 
feel quite comfortable in deep 
water, practise until you can 
crawl into a canoe out above 
your depth without taking 
in much water over the sides. 
It’s not half so hard as it 
sounds and once you know 
you can get in, you'll find it 
fun to fall out head first, 
nolding onto your paddle un- 
til you return to the boat and 
place it on the bottom, under 
the thwarts but out of your 
way. The next stunt really 
looks hard. Get upon the 
gunwales of the canoe, first 
with a paddle to help you and 
then without, and jump 
down again without upset- 
ting. 

Another good thing to try 
out is to see how many of 
you can be supported in the 
water by even a submerged 
canoe. It will never sink and 
if you rest your hands light- 
ly on it, or, better still, if 
you hold hands across it, it 
will support you as long as 
you like. 

Perhaps you are wonder- 
ing what such stunts have to 
do with a canoe trip. Just 
this: when you can do these 
things you have learned how 
steady or how cranky that 
particular canoe is and you 
have acquired a sense of bal- 
ance that will make you 
know what is safe and what 
risky in rough weather or 
streams. If you are not 
afraid of falling out you are 
most unlikely to do so! 
Now you are eager to 





By ELEANOR DEMING 





It takes four girls to lift a canoe, but two girls can turn it right 
side up, before launching, being careful not to bump it on the 
rocks of the beach 





Four girls should carry it to the water, the front two passing it 
through their hands into the water, the rear two moving foward 
with the boat 





Stern should go in first, as she then has control of the boat. Bow 
holds the canoe while stern gets in and vice versa 





bhi 
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When stern is in position, with her paddle out for use, bow puts 
one foot into the boat and pushes off with the other 
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learn to paddle well. In se- 
lecting a paddle with which 
to learn, choose a light one— 
later when you are paddling 
a heavy load or in strong 
wind or current, you may 
want a heavier, stronger pad- 
dle, but for general use it is 
unwise to tire your muscles 
by the weight. A good rule 
is to have the paddle, when 
stood in front of you, reach 
somewhere between your 
chin and your nose, for bow, 
and not higher than the top 
of your head, preferably 
shorter, for stern. 

An excellent scheme is to 
practise a bit on shore or 
dock in order to get the hang 
of how to swing the paddle. 
Place the palm of your up- 
per hand squarely against the 
grip of the paddle with your 
fingers curling over the top. 
Let the lower hand encircle 
the shaft just above the 
throat. Or if you prefer, let 
your thumb rest on the side 
with your fingers. Your low- 
er arm acts as guide or ful- 
crum and supplies practical- 
ly no motor power. It is the 
big body muscles that supply 
the force and this is driven 
through the upper arm. 

Having grasped your pad- 
dle correctly, let both arms 
hang straight down. This 
puts the paddle into the posi- 
tion known as “rest paddles” 
and your muscles should be 
relaxed or resting. Now, 
keeping your arms straight, 
but not stiff, swing your pad- 
dle blade forward as far as 
you can and hold it at “at- 
tention,” just ready to plunge 
into the water. Next push 
forward and down against 
the grip with your upper 
hand until the blade is be- 
side your body. At this point 
let your upper hand drop 
down parallel and then low- 
er, regaining your “rest pad- 
dles” position for an instant, 
but continue the swing so 
that the blade moves forward 
to “attention.” Practise this 
on both sides until it goes 
easily and smoothly. Then if 

(Continued on page 40) 





HE Beholder publishes 

your letters, not more 
than 275 words in length, 
telling of something inter- 
esting you have seen out- 
doors. You may also draw 
in India ink headings and 
illustrations for this page, 
as well as send in your 
Nature photographs. 

Give your name, age and troop num- 
ber. To every girl whose contribution is 
accepted, The Beholder will award a 
book. 


A “Batty” Scare 


While looking for berries one day I 
«came through a section of wooded land 
not cut down. As I passed one of the 
stumps, my skirt caught on the bark and 
tore it off. A queer whistling attracted 
my attention. 

I just got one glance at the objects 
of my interest as they were on the log, 
‘though much more in the air. What I 
‘saw, were three very young and aston- 
ished little bats. They had been clinging 
‘to the log, probably waiting for_ the 
‘mother’s return, though it seemed queer 
to me that she was out in the daytime. 
‘The tearing of the bark scared the little 
ones into mid-air and where they went, is 
a thing I do not know. 

They were brown and furry and could 
not have been over two or three inches 
long with their wings spread. As yet I 
do not know who was more astonished— 
the young bats or myself. 


Sytvia D. BAKER, 
Troop 1, Fort Myers, Fla. 


A New Suit 


One morning my father called to ask 
me if I had ever seen a locust change 
its shell. As I never had, I went out. 

My father had found the locust on a 
bush near the house. He was half-way 
out of his old shell, which was brown 
and brittle. His new suit was lovely. 
It was silvery green with a little pink 
on each side of his head. My father said 
that Mr. Locust was too weak to fly yet 
so we put him on a rock and left him 
there to get strong. 


Gtapys ADAMS, 
Troop 3, Woburn, Mass. 





The Beholder 


“Beauty is in the eye of the Beholder” 


A page written and illustrated by Girl Scouts 


Indigo Bunting 


A flash of azure against the sky, 
A rippling, gushing song 
Soaring toward Heaven’s 
dome— 
’Twas a psalm of beauty divine and reverent, 
Now up, now down, 
Singing at each little rise. 


cloud-covered 


Marcaret IjAms, 
Tuckalee Chee Troop, Townsend, Tenn. 


Thirsty Flickers 


One Sunday afternoon, one of the 
hottest days of the summer, Uncle Tom, 
Mother, and I went out in the back yard 
to see if we could find some comfort in 
the shade of the trees. There did not 
seem to be a breath of air stirring any- 
where, but suddenly we were disturbed 
by a loud commotion. Looking under 
the car, which stood in the driveway, 


Josephine Burroughs, of Edwardsville, Ill., pho- 
tographed this interesting, leaf-framed vista 
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Our heading this month was 
drawn by Elizabeth Whitney, 
of Jewell City, Kansas 


we saw a whole flock of 
big birds, flying here and 
there with fluttering wings 


and open beaks. They 
seemed to be gasping for 
breath. 


“Why, those birds are 
crying for water,’ Uncle 
Tom exclaimed, and I ran 
into the house to get some 
water. Setting the pan down in the 
shade I had barely time to step back 
when six big flickers flew to the water 
and, standing on the edge, even stand- 
ing in the water, they drank to their 
hearts’ content. We were surprised 
that they would come up while we were 
so near. 

I resolved then and there never again 
to let the birds suffer during hot days. 


ELIZABETH Bowers, 
Troop 1, Pryor, Okla. 


The Fish Nests 


This may sound like a “fish” story, 
but it isn’t. It is absolutely true. 

One day at dinner, Beaver, our Camp 
Director, told us that there were some 
fish nests just beyond the mess tent. 
There was, as you can imagine, a stir 
of excitement among the girls, for few 
of us had ever seen any nests, except, 
maybe, in pictures. As soon after dinner 
as we could, we walked down past the 
mess tent and were looking intently into 
the water near the shore, for Beaver 
had said they were close in. Suddenly, 
as we were passing a half submerged 
log, one of the girls cried out, “Oh, I 
wonder if those are the fish nests!” 

Looking quickly to where she pointed, 
we beheld something at least. On the 
sandy bottom, not far under the surface 
of the water, were about half a dozen 
circles about six inches in diameter. 
These circles were made of small 
stones and around each swam a small 
blue-brown fish also about six inches 
long. These fish seemed to be guarding 
their nests and the minute any alien fish 
came near, these fish would swim out 
and fight them off, then back to the nests 
they would go and swim as fast as they 
could, round and round, till you’d think 
they would get dizzy. 


Louise ODALE, 
Troop 3, Portland, Ore. 


























F all the girls I know, it 
() seems to me that Marjo- 

rie Martin has the best fun. 
Every time I see her she’s either 
just been having or is just about 
to have a perfectly gorgeous time. 
Nothing tremendous, you know. 
No yachting cruises along the 
Maine coast or summers at South- 
ampton, but a merry procession of 
jolly little visits to the seashore, 
or week-ends with school friends in 
the country or, some years, long 
summers at a delightful family 
camp in the Adirondacks. 

Marjorie is the kind of girl who 
would have a good time almost 
anywhere. She’s jolly and friend- 
ly and plays a good game of ten- 
nis and is handy with a mandolin 
or a picnic lunch. She’s also rather 
pretty, I think, and she always 
looks so nice that it would be a 
pleasure to take her to lunch once 
in a while just to look at her, even 
if I didn’t like to hear about the 
things she’s doing. 

The other day Marjorie went 
through New York on her way to 
visit her friend Mary Latham from 
Philadelphia, whose family has a 
place out on Long Island where 
they go in the summer. I met her 
at the Grand Central and we went 
to lunch at Mary Elizabeth’s and 
then had an hour or so for shop- 
ping before her train left the Long 
Island station. I like to shop with 
Marjorie, because we're apt to 
think the same about clothes. And 
when I want a good opinion (that agrees with mine) on 
young-girl clothes, I take Marjorie to lunch. 

This particular day she wanted to buy a bathing suit 
and we finally decided on one of the new boyish kind with 
striped flannel “shorts” and knit upper section, such as 
I’ve illustrated. She got the beach coat to match the 
“shorts” and she also bought, at my suggestion, a pair of 
the new beach clogs which are so handy for getting from 
the house or bathhouse to the water. These are made of 
gay painted wood with leather straps lacing over the foot. 

Boyish bathrobes are quite the thing, and if you’re the 
kind that looks well in them, you can get the darlingest 
ones of plaid or striped cotton crépe, with bath slippers to 
match. Both fold up compactly and go into a small case 
of the same material. They are nice for the beach or for 
general wear, and are awfully cheap! 

Knitted clothes, Marjorie and I agreed, are the swanki- 
est sort of costume, and so snug and sportsmanlike for 
seashore or mountains. We liked a soft green jersey (a 
thin wool pull-over sweater with long sleeves and a snug 
neck line) which was shown with a soft beige skirt and one 
of the darling beige felt vagabond hats with floppy brim 
and band of green. 

A rose jersey that we liked, too, had a knitted skirt to 
match it, and (we thought this an amusing style) there 
was a striped sweater in shades of tan, brown, and rose, to 
be worn over the costume. This is a new style from Paris, 
the wearing of two sweaters at the same time—the pull- 


Lets Talk About Clothes 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor of the “‘Woman's Home Companion"’ 


Illustration by Katharine Shane 





Bathing costume from Saks-Fifth Avenue, New 

York, consisting of white knitted top section with 

“‘shorts’”’ and beach robe of red and white flannel. 

The cap is white rubber and the beach clogs, red 
painted wood 


over one underneath, and the open- 
down-the-front one outside. 

Most of the sports dresses we 
liked best were two-piece and most 
of the skirts of these two-pieces 
had some pleats in them—some: 
times more, sometimes less. Striped 
tub silk was used in a good many 
dresses, and then there were plain 
crépes, figured Chinese damasks, 
rough-weave silks like rajah, and 
printed crépe de chine, as well as 
wool jersey, kasha, and flannel. 

The blazer seems to be back 
again. We saw some striped ones 
and some plain color ones in bright 
red, navy blue, or Copenhagen flan- 
nel, with bright brass buttons. 
These look awfully cute over a 
sports dress. And there are dar- 
ling little velveteen tams to match 
them or, indeed, in any color you 
can imagine. 

The best hat for the country, I 
think, is a small soft felt with flop- 
py brim and contrasting grosgrain 
band. Often the girls wear a lit- 
tle bright feather stuck in the band 
at the side. Sports hats of collap- 
sible visca straw are good-looking, 
too, in all colors. You can fold 
them up, to pack, and no perma- 
nent damage is done. Crocheted 
straw hats are stylish and well- 
ventilated for hot weather. And 
to go with fluffy dresses there are 
wide-brimmed hats of leghorn, 
milan or ballibuntl. Most of these, 
however, no matter how dressed up 
they want to look, just have a 
simple ribbon band for trimming. 

We looked at fluffy dresses and liked a pale rose one of 
crépe Elizabeth, with short sleeves and a petaly skirt. But 
Marjorie said she had a new little printed silk in quaint 
small flowery pattern, and she thought she could make it 
do for the parties that she would be going to. She also was 
taking with her a lovely little French dress of pale yellow 
voile that she could use for dress-up, and her wide yellow 
dress-up hat matched both dresses. If she bought the rose 
dress, she said, it would mean another hat, and she didn’t 
want to have that expense. Marjorie is really a good 
planner and awfully cute in the way she manages always 
to look smart and well dressed on a very small number 
of clothes. % 

She told me once that she always keeps to one color 
scheme—wearing apparel does overlap in seasons, and any- 
way Marjorie is blond, and has worked out by this time 
a color scheme that is her best possible. Really more 
variety is available this way than you might think, and 
Marjorie always says if a costume is right in every detail, 
it’s never tiresome, even to yourself. 

But this, perhaps, is enough of Marjorie and her clothes. 
I hope they’ll give you an idea or two if you are off to the 
seashore or the country and don’t know exactly what to 
take along or what to buy to fill in gaps in your wardrobe. 
Next month on this page we'll talk about clothes again, 
and I’ll try to tell you as much as I know about what to 
wear to school. 





From all the Work 


These pictures of our "Round the 

give you but a glimbse of all tl 
memorable week of real camping, 
on outdoor stoves and served out of 
the kind of good times you are enj 


To the left you see the bell that 
rang out the joyous summons to 
the gatherings of our "Round the 
World camp. Girl Scouts had a real 
share in this camp, for two Golden 
Eaglets were chosen to be Girl Scout 
Aides throughout the week—Helen | 
Galland, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Marguerite Gunn, of Macon, Ga. In 
this picture, Marguerite is ringing 
the picturesque bell that now calls 
together Girl Scout leaders in sum- 
mer training courses at Camp Macy 


When Sir Robert Baden-Powell came to Camp Edith Macy, he 

planted this tree in the Highway to the World. Near him, each 

overseas guest planted hers, for her country—a highway which 
stands in loving memory of our friends’ visit 
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To the left is the scene at 
Camp Edith Macy upon the 
afternoon of the arrival of 3 
our guests—flags flashing in . z 
the sun and the thrill of be- . : 
ing together in camp at last “Welcome,” said the President of i 
after many months of antic- 
ipation 


When our guests in their 
travels were motored to 
Mrs. Nicholas Brady's lovely 
home on Long Island, they 
spent an enchanted inter- 
lude in this garden below 
where flowers from _ the 
world over were blooming in 
welcome 


The picture above is typical of many 
informal chats—this is luncheon on 
the terrace with Mrs. Edey exchanging 
experiences with friends from Italy, 
Norway, Great Britain and other lands 
“Come again,”” said the } 





They Came to Us 


d Camp in the month of May can 
our days together held. It was a 
anvas tents, with our food cooked 
5 with camp fire programs—just 
ig in your own camp this summer 


A most distinguished group— in the 
front row, from left to right: Mrs. 
Low, Founder of the Girl Scouts in 
the United States; Lady Baden- 
Powell, Chief Guide; Mrs. Brady, 
our National Treasurer; Mrs. Essex 
Reade, President of the Inter- 
national Council. Above, left to 
right: Dean Arnold, our National 
President; Mrs. Rippin, our Na- 
tional Director; Mrs. Mark Kerr of 
Great Britain, and Mrs. Choate, our 
Second Vice-President 


A circle of friendship around the brightly burning worid camp 
Sire—here where the flags of many nations were gathered, 
friends from far distant lands pledged allegiance to the spirit 
. iit, of love and to the hope for abiding peace 


In their short trip, our 

guests did not forget to look 

in on Cedar Hill, the state 

camp of the Massachusetts 

‘“ Girl Scouts. Upon this hill- 
d States on the White House lawn side to the right, Girl Scouts 
are now gathering for their 

summer good times 


A glimpse is given below of 
Great Hall, so beautifully 
designed by Mr. James Y. 
Rippin, who planned Camp 
Edith Macy. Here it was 
that the members of the 
"Round the World Camp 
met for the first supper and 
Jirst evening 


Above is the exhibit"0f*our[Polish guest 
—typical of the delightful handicraft 
brought across the seas for our pleasure. 
Don’t you wish you could run away with 


some of these quaintly dressed dolls? 
York in front of City Hall 
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What the Girl Scouts Are Doing 


At home and abroad we remember that “A Girl Scout Is Thrifty,” and that 
if she is clever as well she finds great fun in it 


In Toledo, Ohio 
Wild flowers are protected 


Ruth and Marnette Cook live near 
one of the largest city parks in Toledo, 
Ohio. In the spring they noticed that 
people not only were picking the wild 
flowers in huge bunches, but were not 
even carrying them home—just dropping 
them as they faded, on the way out of 
the park. Ruth and Marnette decided 
to stop this practice. 

First they went to the Park Commis- 
sioner, and obtained his consent to make 
signs to place in the woods. ‘Twelve 
signs, similar to the one in the picture, 
were made and painted. These the girls 
took to the park, and placed them where 
people could not help seeing them. The 
girls also had observed that some of 
the wild flowers were becoming extinct. 
They accordingly enlisted the help of 
other Girl Scouts to transplant these 
varieties to the park. 


Near Stratford, Conn. 
Wild life thrives in bird sanctuary 


Josephine Boynton, a Girl Scout of 
Stratford, Conn., visited a Bird Sanc- 
tuary. She writes: “The ten-acre sanc- 
tuary is fenced in all the way around. 
In one corner lies the warden’s pretty 
rustic bungalow. In another are pines, 
spruces, hemlocks, and low thickets where 
the catbird is found. In the main nesting 
place (fenced in separately), feeding sta- 
tions, bird baths, and nesting boxes stand 
here and there, as well as many trees and 
bushes (apple, maple, ash, oak, rose 
bushes, and flowering shrubs). In the 
museum are glassed-in places for collec- 
tions about four feet wide and as long as 
the room.” Perhaps Girl Scouts will help 
to create such sanctuaries in various parts 
of the country. 


Rhode Island and Texas 
Advise thrift in frying pans 

Why not save the weight of that “ex- 
tra” frying pan in your pack, and show 
yourself an expert woodsman as well? 
From the Girl Scout Flash of Rhode 
Island, as well as from Camp Medina 
Lake, Texas, we have received direc- 
tions. Place a flat stone across your fire 
—or part of your fire. Fry your bacon 
on it first. Then for each egg, cut out 
the center of a slice of bread, place it 
on the stove, and drop the egg carefully 
into the center. Turning over is a sim- 
ple matter, as the egg sticks to the bread. 
Fish, meat, apples, onions, potatoes, al- 
most anything lends itself to the outdoor 
frying pan. In Texas, too, there’s many a 
leader who can eliminate the mixing 
bowl, and stir up baking powder biscuits 
in a paper bag. Blending the dry ingre- 
dients and shortening is much as usual. 
Then mix a biscuit at a time, they say, 





Wild flowers were preserved in a city park of 
Toledo, Ohio, through the use of twelve such 
signs as the one above, made, painted, and 
placed by Ruth and Marnette Cook 


by pouring into the center just enough 
milk for one biscuit. 


Buffalo and Memphis 
Conserve rest and cheerfulness 


for both mothers and babies at state 
fairs through nursery tents. Girl Scouts 
of Buffalo assisted the Red Cross in its 
management of one at the Hamburg 
Fair. 

A similar “Children’s Playground” and 
a bureau for lost children were main- 
tained by Girl Scouts of Memphis, Tenn., 
at the Tri-State Fair. They also provided 
a place for older men and women to 
rest, and even sent out a successful search 
party for a seventy-two-year-old father. 


In Faribault, Minn. 
The School for the Blind plants trees 
From Faribault, Minn., comes news 
of a troop in the School for the Blind 
that held a tree planting program on 
their campus. One of the Boleana Pop- 


lars planted was dedicated to Mrs. Low, 
and one to the school. 





No time for us, it seems, when Girl Scouts of 

Riverside, Calif., turn pioneer women with such 

topics to discuss as butter-making and the 
best way to turn the heel of a sock 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Invites East, South, and Middle West 


Girl Scouts of Tacoma, Wash., send a 
special invitation to Girl Scouts in other 
parts of the country to join their camp on 
Horsehead Bay, Puget Sound, before 
the end of August. The swimming is 
declared to be excellent, as it is in salt 
water which is only slightly influenced 
by the tide. The regular Girl Scout 
activities, such as woodcraft, games, in- 
cluding archery, and dramatics, will be 
carried on. 


Riverside, Calif. 


Provides pioneer party 
Girl Scouts of Riverside, Calif., held a 


Pioneer Party representing, as far as 
possible, their own family pioneer his- 
tory. Their parents were of course in- 
vited, and many girls from other troops 
“listened in.” Six Girl Scouts, dressed 
in genuine old fashioned costumes of 
Lincoln’s time, acted as hostesses. One 
of these costumes, in fact, consisted of 
an old, lengthy and long-sleeved night- 
dress and night cap, whose wearer looked 
as if she had just tumbled out of bed. 
Relics were arranged on tables covered 
with homespun. As each article was 
shown, the owner gave a short account 
of it. Among these were two ancient 
Gallic Bibles bound in rawhide, a little 
three-legged iron kettle brought from 
Chicago in a covered wagon, two news- 
papers printed at the times of Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s deaths respectively, 
a yellow brocaded curtain used in the 
White House during the Administration 
of John Quincy Adams. Of course, an 
old autograph album was open on the 
table, and contained ringlets of hair plait- 
ed in fancy designs. A badge was also 
shown which was worn by an ancestor 
of one of the Girl Scouts while touring 
with thirteen women in an open wagon 
stumping for Lincoln. 


Campers in St. Paul 
Hold a Pioneer Week 


During Pioneer Week at the St. Paul, 
Minn., camp, each patrol became a par- 
ticular kind of American pioneers. The 
Court of Honor, for instance, forthwith 
were the Forty-niners. Of course a cov- 
ered wagon had to be! Margaret Bailey, 
the St. Paul Local Director, writes: “For 
this we rigged up the nearby farmer’s 
wagon with willow wands and a tent 
fly; borrowed the tiniest girl in camp, 
the farmer himself, his team of horses, 
a cow; and after reconstructing some of 
the costumes from the costume box, this 
covered wagon party, some riding and 
some walking, came into camp bringing 
all sorts of implements and singing 
Clementine. We paused for rest near 





The Golden Helen, mysterious, unknown, beautiful— 
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the campfire circle, and sang Oh! Su- 
zanna and other old songs, and clapped 
enthusiastically for two of our party as 
they danced an old dance to The Tur- 
key in the Straw, played by the farmer 
on his mouth organ.” 

Other weeks at this camp were 
Knights of Camelot, Indian Week, Sher- 
wood Forest, and Alice in Wonderland 
(who held of course a Mad Tea Party.) 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
Features ‘‘The American Girl’’ 


Girl Scout Echoes, written and pub- 
lished by the Patro! Leaders’ Association 
of Portsmouth, Ohio, carries a front- 
page column in June on the summer 
Get Acquainted Offer of THE AMER- 
IcAN Girt. Splendid work, O Patrol 
Leaders of the Echoes! In such wise, 
and only through such help from the 
Girl Scouts of every town and city, 
will THz AMERICAN GIRL continue to 
grow larger and better, to include more 
stories from your favorite authors, more 
pages of everything you want—from han- 
dicrafts to jokes—with every year. 


Dallas Wins Over Houston 


In an inter-city contest for the high- 
est percentage of AMERICAN GiRL sub- 
scribers among the Girl Scouts of each 
city, respectively, Dallas led over Hous- 
ton, Texas. The prize—shipped off in 
a flurry of messages to “carry congratu- 
lations to Dallas”—was the original can- 
vas of the January cover of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. 


An Outdoor Summer 
Safety Play 


in a form adapted to girls’ camps, has 
been written by Lucy Barton. Briefly: 
Peggy and Jane, skilled in camp lore, 
and Rosemary, new to camp life, meet 
on the shore of the lake near which they 
are all spending the summer. Rosemary, 
lured on by the lovely but treacherous 
Water-Sprite, is rescued by the other 
girls from an adventure that might have 
had a sad ending, and learns that “real 





Girl Scout archers at the spring rally in Philadelphia will also compete in 5 ae pmee 9 Centen- 
nial Exhibition this summer 


courage is something very different from 
just daring to take a chance.” The 
Gnomes, who resent the presence of 
humans in their woods, dance in and out 
of the play or hover on the outskirts to 
watch the fate of these queer mortals. 

The play is illustrated and may be ob- 
tained in typewritten form, free of 
charge, from the Educational Division, 
National Safety Council, 120 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


New Orleans, La. 
Campers utilize materials 


Girl Scouts in camp near New Or- 
leans, La., shape their pottery from 
Louisiana clay, and make baskets from 
pine needles, both of which are found 
close at hand. 


From China 


News of a strange, Oriental need for 
community service comes from China. 
And right here we offer congratulations 
to those Girl Scouts who tramped seven 
miles over muddy roads before giving 
two programs and cooking their own 
supper in between! 

Dear Editor: 


This year we have organized a Girl Scout 
troop in our high school and have chosen a 
Chinese name which means Virtue and Brav- 
ery Club (I Yung Tuan). There is more im- 
plied in these words than the English gives, 
for in addition to the virtue and bravery 
there is a bit of perseverance in it too. 

This last week fourteen of the girls and 
two of us teachers went out to a big market 
town about thirty miles from here to help 
in an anti-foot-binding campaign. In most 
of the country places in north China foot- 
binding still goes on. In this large market 
place I think that we saw only ten girls or 
women besides our girls, who were over five 
years and who had normal feet. In the 
cities and places where churches have sprung 
up there is less of it. But the amount is 
appalling, and to a good many of our girls 
who had never been out in the country these 
facts were a revelation. They really had had 
ne conception of the difference there is be- 
tween country and city life in China. 

People say that Chinese girls are so used 
to servants that they can’t do much for 
themselves, but you should have seen the 





Pioneer lovers snatch a moment's leisure to- 
gether—during Pioneer Week at the St. Paul, 
Minn., Girl Scout camp 


way the girls pulled their bedding rolls and 
all of their luggage off the train and piled it 
on the carts, which they hired, after we got 
off the train at the end of the line. And 
then when people say that Chinese girls can’t 
walk I will tell them that they can. We 
had hoped to hire donkeys at the end of 
the line to take us the seven miles we were 
to go for I had never been out with our 
girls before and I was a bit doubtful as to 
how the girls would do it. But we could get 
only five donkeys for the crowd and so most 
of us walked all of the way. And it was 
no easy matter for it had rained all the day 
before and the roads were frightfully muddy. 
And when we got out of the mud into the 
sandy country we had to walk through bad 
sand, but those girls were real Girl Scouts 

We reached our destination at twelve and 
after a little rest and a good meal, the girls 
made ready for the meeting which had been 
scheduled for women and children at two 
o'clock. People began to arrive at one 
o'clock, and at two we were well under way, 
for there were about two hundred women 
and children crowded into the little room. 
The boys, who were not allowed in, were 
hanging onto all the windows trying to get 
a view of the girls in their stunts, their plays 
and singing. I think that just seeing so 
many girls so fresh and peppy couldn’t help 
make a good impression. After the meeting 
the girls rushed around to get things ready 
so that they could prepare their own sup- 
per. Some of the girls knew very little about 
cooking and as I knew less than any about 
Chinese cooking I let those who did know 
teach those who didn’t know. 

In the evening the house was crowded with 
men and boys, and the girls repeated their 
program, in which they tried to show the 
people why girls should have education and 
normal feet. On Sunday, when the old 
women and young ones came to church, the 
girls talked to them out in the courtyards 
and told them jokes about girls with big 
feet and showed what they could do. I can’t 
but feel that this trip has done more to 
help our troop than anything else we have 
done this year. 

Sincerely, 
LAURA B. CROSS. 


Peking. China. 





Watch for her in Margaret W: iddemer’s story next month 
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The Garden Camp and Bernice 


(Continued from page 21) 

July. But really, Bernice, how do you 
know where to walk to one kind of bush 
in the dark, and how do you know that 
you are or are not going to find young 
shoots and buds under dried flowers?” 

“Oh, I really don’t know very much 
more about flowers than the rest of you,” 
she replied, “and whatever I do I know 
just as you know anything about your 
friends. By noticing and remembering, I 
suppose. How do we know that Marnie 
always gets all her work finished before 
anyone else begins, and that Marie has 
always forgotten something?” Marie 
made a face at her. “How do we know 
that Gladys will burst out with some im- 
possible exclamation from the latest 
street slang, while Grace will shoot hers 


from Kipling? 

“Of course, the flowers are dear 
friends of mine. I love them almost as 
much as I do you girls,” she went on 
when we had been too busy snipping for 
anyone to broach a new subject for a 
minute, “and I guess I know them best 
over at Grandmother Woodson’s garden 
instead of ours. I go over to see her 
nearly every day, and often I find her 
working in her garden, and potter about 
with her. She probably has introduced 
me to most of my flower friends, and gos- 
sipped about them a lot.” 

We were snipping quietly along, al- 
most asleep in the drowsy sun, and prob- 
ably all thinking how funny it was for 
Bernice to talk of the flowers like peo- 
ple that way, when along came our Cap- 
tain and suggested it was rest hour. 
We could hardly tear ourselves away 
from our enthralling task, however. It 
gets hold of you like eating 
popcorn or anything repeti- 
tive like that. But we re- 
luctantly wrested ourselves 
away and sauntered over to 
our enchanting bedrooms, 
making up and singing some 
doggerel about “How can 
she wrest us from the rest 
for the rest hour?” 

Well, to make a short story 
shorter, we did have a won- 
derful camp in many ways, 
and incidentally we did a tre- 
mendous lot of gardening. 
We cut every dead flower 
from the place, including 
half a dozen modest lost vio- 
lets, trimmed as much tan- 
gled shrubbery as the season 
and Bernice would permit, 
pulled the tangled wire back 
out of enormous masses of 
honeysuckle and jasmine, 
which was a hard thing to 
do without breaking off much 
of the outer greenery; we 
weeded beds and scraped 


paths and dug up about roots 
and generally made the place 
look as though some one 
loved it again, as the owner- 
lady said. 

And then—this is all I set 
out to say in the first place. 


That prolonged introduction just grew 
by itself, as so much of the tangle in our 
lovely garden had done. It was one of the 
last days of camp, and our owner-lady 
had brought a friend over to show her 
the camp and the new garden. The friend 
was a nice lady, but apparently not very 
understanding. And, of course, she did not 
know that Bernice was the mainspring of 
it all, while she probably did know that 
most of us were city girls who knew al- 
most nothing of gardens or the country or 
plants. Her hostess had just brought her 
past the row of flaming geraniums, and 
the clumps of marguerites, absolutely 
bursting with blossoms in the sunshine, 
and had said, “Only look at these, my 
dear. Aren’t they lovely? And to think 
that the girls can see them and enjoy the 
reward of their own labor!” 

And then they rounded the corner and 
saw Bernice. She had been working all 
her spare time that day untangling and 
tying up on the broken porch trellis 
dozens of yards upon yards of a matted 
climbing rose that had fallen back upon 
itself and twisted about its own lower 
branches until it was just a clump. It 
was quite an early rose, so there were 
only a few stray late ones in bloom and 
Bernice had only cut off a few of the 
myriad dried ones, incidentally, as she 
worked on the tangled vines. 

The visitor could not know what she 
had accomplished or was trying to do, or 
what the ingrowing branches looked like 
when she began, and apparently thought, 
“Oh, here is a poor city child who has 
seen the others clip geraniums and mar- 
guerites and seen them marvellously de- 
velop their already formed buds in a few 





days, and so she thinks she can do the 
same thing with a seasonal rose!” 

So after our nice owner-lady had 
smiled up at Bernice and said, “My! how 
hard at work!” The visitor stopped and 
smiled too, but with such a different 
kind of smile. Some people are always 
smiling like that, when they are trying to 
tell other people how to do something 
different—Gladys would say, ‘When 
they are taking the joy out of life.” 

“Oh, my dear!” she said up to Bernice 
on the top of the wobbly stepladder, “I’m 
afraid you are just wasting your time. 
You know that is a regular spring-bloom- 
ing rose, and even if you do cut the dead 
flowers away now, it won’t bloom again 
before you leave. Not again ur! next 
spring. So you are just wasting th:s love- 
ly afternoon!” 

Well, perhaps Bernice was tired any- 
way, or she may have wanted an excuse 
to look at our owner-lady a little longer, 
or just the top of the wobbly ladder 
looked inviting. Anyway she turned 
around and sat down on it, and waving 
the pruning shears she had managed to 
find somewhere toward all the great rose 
vine she said, “Oh, I am not doing this 
for me. Not for anything beautiful, that 
I shall ever see, nor even for Mrs. 
Gray’s lovely garden. I am just doing it 
to make the poor crippled rose vine 
comfortable.” 

Our hostess smiled very understand- 
ingly and the visitor very perplexedly as 
she repeated, ‘(Comfortable ?” 

So Bernice settled herself more com- 
fortably on her porch and replied “Yes. 
Comfortable. I am just helping it get 
into a natural position. Plants must want 
to be comfortable just as 
much as people, don’t you 
think? When they are cosy 
and well cared for they are 
happy and nice looking and 
everything goes along well 
with them. When they are 
sick or hurt or neglected, 
they are miserable and they 
look miserable. This poor 
old rose had fallen down, 
‘and he had bad cramps and 
a poor circulation and an 
awful digestion, and every- 
thing about him had gotten 
all twisted and tangled up 
and ingrowing. He couldn't 
breathe well through his skin 
or his roots, nor get nearly 
as much to eat and drink as 
he needed: 

“T just hadn’t tackled him 
before,” she went on to the 
owner-lady, “because there 
was so much to do to him it 
seemed hopeless to begin. So 
at first we did the easier 
things and put him off, and 
then there didn’t seem time 
enough in which to do him, 
so today when the girls went 
off to the river for the pic- 
nic I thought I should just 
have to stay and straighten 

(Concluded on page 48) 





What do you find when you look in your mirror? 
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Julie’s Treasure Hunt 


ULIE was walking 
down the street, 
thinking. The 

time was exactly one 
year ago this summer 
—which makes Julie's 
Treasure Hunt story 
much more interesting 
because she found the 
treasure at the end of 
it all. 

In her pocket was a 
railroad ticket to 
Blainsville. Blainsville! 
Where Alice's family 
had a cottage on a lake 
and where she, herself, 
was going for a whole 
blissful week's visit. 
Yes, she was going— 
going—going—and all 
because she, herself, 
had earned the money 
for the last trip. 

Julie remembered as 
though it were yesterday the day . ast spring when 
Alice had invited her. “I'd simply adore coming, 
she had replied. “But what with Jim going off to 
college next year, there just isn’t a cent for extras. 

“Well, don't say ‘No’ yet,” Alice had said. ““Some- 

thing may turn up.” 

And something had. Just two days later, in her 
new copy of THE AMERICAN GirRL, Julie had read 
about the Earn-Your-Own Club in which other girls 
had seemed to be earning money by securing AMERI- 
CAN GiRL subscriptions. ulie had lingered over 
that page. If other girls had earned money in this 
way, why couldn't she? 

Then a thought occurred to her—why, every 
month she could scarcely wait for the magazine to 
come. Wouldn't it be the same with the other girls 
if they subscribed? No one had told them about the 
magazine, that was why they weren't subscribers. 
That night, a letter was speeding to THE AMERICAN 
Girt with Julie's application for membership. 
Please send my card of appointment right away,” 
she had written. 

This particular summer's day, with the ticket to 
Blainsville in her pocket, Julie smiled reminis- 
cently. She was going—going—going. Thanks to 
the Earn-Your-Own Club! But what about the 
Club during the summer? Someway, the last week 
or so it had been more difficult to secure the sub- 
scriptions. The girls who had been saying they 
wished to subscribe were now going to wait till the 
fall. Suddenly Julie stopped still upon the sidewalk. 

An idea! Then, with a quick turn, she faced about 
and started off in the opposite direction. Up the 


a young business woman. 


EARN-YOUR-OWN CLUB 


THE AMERICAN GiRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
“Earn-Your-Own"™ Club, and earn money the way Julie did. 


I want to become a member of the 


By DOROTHY WILLIAMS 





Julie drew hersel u with the dignity that befits so successful 


“That is my service, 


street at the next cor- 
ner and straight to 
Daisy McMillan’s. 
Daisy was one of the 
girls who had decided 
to wait until fall before 
sending in her sub- 
scription, and she was 
just then on the porch 
with her crocheting. 

“Daisy!” cried Julie, 
gasping for breath. 
“You said you wanted 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
didn’t you?” 

“T sure do!” 
Daisy. 

“You won't have to 
wait, pursued the un- 
daunted Julie.** You've 
never been a subscriber 
before so you're eligible 
for the big summer 
bargain, five months 
for fifty cents.” 

Daisy considered. “I have got fifty cents,” she 
admitted. “Uncle Jim gave it to me last night. | 
hadn't decided on anything special to spend it 
for Do you think they could get the magazine 
to grandma's address all right?” 

“My dear,” Julie assured her, 
magazine to the South Pole.” 

Daisy reached into the pocket of her dress and 
produced the fifty cents. “All right,’ she said. 

Daisy watched Julie as she filled out the subscrip- 
tion blank, then asked, “How much do you earn on 
the fifty cent subscriptions, Julie?” 

Julie smiled. “Nothing. Exactly nothing.” 

“Nothing! What are you bothering for then?” 

Julie drew herself up with the dignity that befits 
so successful a young business woman. “That is 
my service,” she explained. “I'm going to see all 
the girls about this summer bargain, then I’m going 
to keep a record in Club notebook about all 
those who send in their r fifty centses. And at Christ- 
mas, their mothers and fathers will renew for them— 
that's when I'll earn a lot of money.” 

Daisy was greatly impressed. “Do you get money 
for renewals?” 

“TI certainly do. This is a regular Club.” 

This time it was Julie who drew something from 
her pocket. It was a railroad ticket to Blainsville! 

And the sequel of this story is that Julie actually 
secured several year’s and two years’ subscriptions 
as she talked about the summer bargain. 

You, too, may join and earn your own money. Just 


said 


” she said 


“they d send that 


fill in this little coupon or write a letter. “It's as easy 
as that,’ as Julie would say. 
August, ‘26 
Tell me how. 
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A new series on good looks begins next month 
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(Continued from page 15) 

Then came shrieks, groans, sounds of 
furniture being knocked about. Upstairs 
crept the terrified servants and listened at 
the door. The old butler, who had served 
the family for years, cast a curious eye 
through the keyhole into the room. No 
sooner had he done so than a ghastly 
voice called out, “Smite that eye!” 
Whereupon a sheet of flame enveloped 
the butler and he fell back, writhing 

in agony. : 

The Mysterious Stranger disap- 
peared. 

Who was he? That is part of the 
unsolved mystery of Glamis. It is 
said that even to this day on stormy 
November nights, persons sometimes 
are heard in deserted rooms of the 
old castle, shouting at each other, 
quarreling over games. 

The weird enigma of this Haunted 
Castle is centered, as I have said, in 
a secret room. 

There are numbers of secret cham- 
bers in this old castle with its fifteen- 
feet-thick walls. There is, however, 
one absolutely, horrifically secret room 
which is never known to more than 
three persons at a time: to the owner 
of Glamis, to his oldest son, and to 
the steward of the estate. 

The oldest son of the owner of 
Glamis is initiated into the mystery 
of the secret room on his twenty-first 
birthday. There is said to be a sol- 
emn initiation ceremony, when the 
three men, who know the secret, 
armed with crowbars, break down 
the masonry which walls up the room 
and, having performed some unknown 
ceremony, gaze with naked eyes upon 
the Mystery, whatever it may be! 
Then they wall up the chamber. It 
isn’t opened again until the time comes 
for the initiation of a new heir. 

On initiation night every member 
of the Lyon family (owners of Glam- 
is since 1371) assembles at the castle. 
But of the terrible secret of the cham- 
ber, they know no more than you or 
I. Often reckless young heirs have 
promised in advance to betray the 
secret, ridiculing the stern business as 
superstitious nonsense. But, always, 
when they see the secret eye to eye, 
it seals their lips. 

Some people believe that there ex- 
ists in the chamber a dreadful mon- 
ster of fearful appearance and tre- 
mendous age. Others think that the 
ghost of the beautiful Lady Janet may 
appear on the ritual night. Still others 
talk of the bones of former Lords of 


Haunted Houses 


They were a hard-working, thrifty cou- 
ple, who had saved a good deal of money 
for those days. It wasn’t a common cus- 
tom, then, for plain folks to have bank 
accounts and pay by check. Instead, 
they “squirreled” their money away in 
old stockings, under carpets, 
in cracked teapots and all man- 
ner of odd places. In some 
such manner Mr. and Mrs. 








Our Pet Contest 


(And, yes, a favorite also 
with Gladima Scout) 


Here's a place for your pet—feathered 
or furred or, if more unusual, the better. 
Make him famous by writing about him 
—or drawing or taking his picture—for 
our Pet Contest. Who is he? What does 
he look like? (That's first, of course.) 
Does he know you? Can he talk (private 
languages allowed)? Where did your 
friendship begin? While you are in school 
and at troop meetings, what is his pro- 
gram for the day? Tricks! Has he— 
or she, we meant to include her before— 
ever had a family? 


Who are your pets? 


Puppies, with woolly coats, inquisitive, 
cold noses, and paws that came several 
sizes too large for the baby dog above 
them; grown-up big dogs with a stiff les- 
son to learn: that even in the very trans- 
port of enthusiasm one still must not 
thrust admiring forepaws on clean 
dresses; terriers, completely beside them- 
selves at sight of a ball. 

There are otherstoo! Kittens, all curves 
and fluffiness; considerable, matronly 
cats that doze in your lap. And still 
more. Birds, for instance. ‘‘Wild” 
ones that come to a window sill. Squir- 
rels. A friendly cow with soft, reflec- 
tive eyes. One girl we know, raised 
a whole family of white mice. Send us 
the story and, if possible, the picture of 
your favorite pet for a special Page of 
Pets to appear in The Beholder this fall. 


The Prizes 


To every girl whose story or picture—it 
may be a drawing or snapshot—is pub- 
lished, we will award a book. For the 
best story the prize will be a pair of 
field glasses. For the best picture, the 
prize will be a book about pets—with 
beautiful colored illustrations. 

e contest is open to every 
reader of THE AMERICAN GiRL. Put 
your name, age, troop number and 
address at the top of the first page of 
your story and on the back of your pic- 
ture or drawing. This contest closes 
September 1, 1926. 





them deep underground in the orchard. 

Mr. Sykes died in the course of time, 
and after him—so suddenly she had no 
time to dispose of her property—his wife. 
The two, after burying their hoard, never 
set eyes on it again. 

Their relatives, knowing they 
had had considerable wealth be- 
tween them, flocked to the farm. 
There was a grand upheaval. 
Everything was upset and peeped 
under. Mattresses and feather- 
beds were opened. Floors were 
pried up. But nobody thought to 
dig up the orchard. 

The apple trees budded and 
blossomed, dropped petals and fruit 
year after year on top of the buried 
treasure. The farm changed hands 
many times. The very name of the 
Sykes couple was forgotten. 

Now, let your imagination rest on 
Mrs. Sykes. How hard she had 
worked to save that money, the poor 
dear! Women on farms never have 
an easy time, and back in the days of 
Henry the Seventh they must have 
had an uphill struggle indeed. Wash- 
ing machines hadn’t been invented, nor 
electric dish-washers, nor gas cook- 
stoves, nor kitchen cabinets. Water 
had to be drawn from wells and car- 
ried sloshing to the house. Any coun- 
try woman who saved money in those 
days must have worked her fingers to 
the bone! 

The thought troubled her so she 
couldn’t lie still in her grave. 

I suppose her restless spirit kept 
thinking of those gold-pieces buried 
under the apple trees; and what jolly 
things she might have bought with 
thém. I fancy she hated herself for 
never having had that lovely silk dress 
she wanted, or a new flower for her 
bonnet, or a gay trip to London to 
see the world. It wouldn’t have 
been so bad if the money ever had 
done anyone else any good. But 
there it lay, jar after jar of stored-up 
fun and freedom. The more Mrs. 
Sykes thought of it, the more her 
dander rose. Finally, she decided to 
do something about it. 

So it came to pass that, as dusk 
fell, the owners of the farm or the 
peasants on nearby roads, would see 
a queer little woman, old and wrin- 
kled, wearing an antique bonnet and 
otherwise clothed in the fashion of a 
bygone age. They fled in fright, of 
course! 

A ghost cannot speak to a human 





being until it is first spoken to. Such 





Glamis, political enemies, left to 
starve in a remote dungeon of the 
castle by some revengeful and bitter foe. 

Now let us have a nice, cheerful ghost 
to get the bad taste of Glamis Castle out 
of our mouths. Sykes Lumb Farm, sit- 
uated near the Village of Mellor Brook 
in England, many years ago was sup- 
posed to be haunted by the ghost of Mrs. 
Sykes who, with her husband, is said 
to have lived there in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. 

Sykes and Mrs. Sykes owned the farm. 


Sykes had disposed of their savings. 

Civil war broke out in England. The 
good couple were worried. At almost 
any time, they feared, marauding sol- 
diers might search their house—empty 
the old teapots, the feather-beds, and 
the stocking full of gold-pieces tucked 
away under a loose board in the floor. 
After many anxious talks, they settled 
on the plan of filling a number of earth- 
enware crocks with gold and burying 


is the etiquette of the spookish world. 
Poor, well-meaning Mrs. Sykes only 
wished to communicate her secret and 
go back to her grave in peace. The fears 
of the people were so great, however, 
that the nice old lady was kept for gen- 
erations patrolling the visible and invis- 
ible world. 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” That seems to have been the 
poor thing’s motto. For she kept ever- 
lastingly at her appearances, until almost 


(Concluded on page 44) 





«Double Jump,” a mystery story by Augusta Huiell Seaman, coming 
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Beckys Wolf Comes Back 


(Continued from page 23) 

shake hands at once with one white man. 
Then the trick appeared! As soon as 
there were two Indians holding each 
white man’s hands the redskins started 
to drag the men away. Calloway, who 
had warned Kenton to keep a sharp look- 
out for treachery, shouted. Kenton 
touched the home-made cannon off with 
a bang and a scatteration of bullets which 
so terrified the Indians that they dropped 
the white men and ran. Rifles began to 
speak from the wall; and the Frenchmen 
and De Quindre scurried into the brush 
along the creek for cover. Daniel Cal- 
loway, and the other seven men sped back 
to the fort with Indian bullets flying 
harmlessly after them. 

“That’s what comes of trustin’ in the 
world of honor of a scoundrel like that 
Frenchman,” said Calloway. 

“He didn’t give his word,” Becky cor- 
rected quickly. “He just talked around 
it.” De Quindre was a wolf and a fiend, 
she admitted; but still, it was not fair to 
say he had given his word of honor and 
then broken it. Evidently his word meant 
something sacred to him; something even 
he would not betray. 

The Indians withdrew to discuss the 
next move. Meanwhile, De Quindre, 
hiding close to the bank of the stream 
under that side of the palisade, had been 
inspired with a new idea. At dusk he 
regained the Indian camp and presented 
this idea to his army. It was quite dark 
when, with some twenty helpers, he re- 
turned to the bank and set to work with 
knives and tomahawks to dig a tunnel 
through the earth under the wall. Other 
Indians came up stealthily with powder, 
to fill the tunnel. De Quindre’s clever 
idea was to blast his way into this stub- 
born stronghold. 

“Luck is not with me on this march,” 
he muttered, “so I have to use my brains. 
That is a great waste of power—to use 
brains as well as powder on these stupid 
Americans!” 

Perhaps it would have been the same 
in the end, no matter where he had dug 
his tunnel; and maybe the fact that he 
dug it under the ground nearest Becky 
Landers’ cabin was, in itself, another 
sign that luck, as he had said, was not 
with him. Becky was very restless that 
night. She rose and went out as far as 
the wall on the creek side of the fort. 
So it happened, naturally enough, that 
she was the first to hear suspicious 
sounds on the bank. Daringly, she climbed 
up and looked over the wall. 

There were no sentries here. The bank 
rose so sheerly from the water that this 
side of the fort was considered sufficient- 
ly protected by Nature. There was no 
way of approach for stealthy feet. But 
the nimble-witted wolf had thought of a 
way! He and his men were working 
from an improvised raft, held steady 
against the shore by savages up to their 
armpits in water. There was no moon; 
the darkness covered them. Becky could 
see very little, but she could hear. She 


slipped down and sprinted off to tell 
Boone. 


By this time the Indians were yelling 
before the fort gate, and firing, and 
throwing torches in order to keep all the 
defenders busy there, and so prevent any 
of them from discovering what De Quin- 
dre was doing under the creekside wall. 
Boone took a few men with him and be- 
gan to dig outward from the Landers’ 
cellar. He had the advantage in the mat- 
ter of tunnelling, because the cellar was 
already there; and, also, he had shovels 
and picks, while the enemy had only 
knives and hatchets. Presently he low- 
ered his powder, prepared a fuse and 
touched it off. The explosion tore a great 
hole in the earth and killed or badly 
wounded most of the Indians who were 
working in the other tunnel. The others 
tumbled out pellmell upon the raft. 

“That made them scamper perdigious!” 
said Simon, with great satisfaction. He 
fired toward the raft, which was barely 
visible for a few moments before it 
floated away. 

Dawn came again and showed the 
environs of Boonesborough clear of 
Indians. The red army, defeated and dis- 
gruntled, had insisted on going home. 
There were shouts of joy as the harassed 
defenders realized their safety. 

Becky climbed the wall over the stream 
and looked down at the cavity made by 
the explosion. To her surprise she saw 
a long forked stick standing upright in a 
mound of earth; and, in the fork of the 
stick, a piece of deerskin. It was fringed, 
that scrap of deerskin, she noticed, as 
she clambered down towards it. 

“A piece torn out of the skirt of a 
jerkin,” she said, when she held it in her 
hand. “But who put it here, and why?” 

She turned it over; and gave out a 
sharp little cry at what she saw. There 
was lettering on that bit of wilderness 
notepaper, done with the sharp point of a 
knife. What she held in her hand was, 
indeed, a letter to her from De Quindre 
written on a scrap of his deerskin shirt. 
It read thus: “B.L. brother well Vin- 
cennes D.Q.” 

She thrust the precious thing inside her 
own deerskin blouse. Rod was alive and 
well! She flung her arms over her face 
and burst into convulsive weeping. She 
did not guess that, from the brush across 
the creek, a pair of glittering greenish 
eyes watched her for a few moments. 
She heard nothing as De Quindre 
slipped cautiously away. He had waited 
to make sure that his message was seen 
by some one and taken into the fort. He 
had promised to let Becky know if he 
found her brother; and he did not con- 
sider his word fulfilled until Becky did 
know. It was dangerous, foolhardy, for 
him to linger there alone, letting his army 
go on hours ahead of him; but danger 
and folly were, after all, De Quindre’s 
life. He would catch up with his Indians 
or reach headquarters alone. This swift 
shadow-runner of the wilderness could 
sift through the forest as easily as the 
silent-footed night. He feared nothing 
that roamed the wilds beside him; not 
the darkness nor the lonely silence, 
neither man nor beast. 








Do you know the easier 
way to“keep things clean’”? 
Use Fels-Naptha. It gives 
you extra help! 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening naptha, 
working together in 
Fels-Naptha, make clothes 
clean quickly, thoroughly, 
safely! 


Put Fels-Naptha in your 
camp kit. It’s great—even 
with cool water! 


The grocer has Fels-Naptha— 
or will get it for you 
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Write for our money-making book- 
let ‘‘WHAT OTHERS ARE DOING” 
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a Tonic 


When your 
furniture gets 
thatdull, sick- 
ly appearance, 
try this: Wring out 
a cloth in cold water 
and sprinkle with a few 
drops of 3-in-One; go over 
the furniture as though washing. 
The water in the cloth removesall the 
dirt and stains, while the oil adheres to 
the wood and penetrates the pores. When 
polished with a soft, dry cloth, all the 
smothered delicate grain is restored. 


3-in-One Oil 


can be used on the finest furniture with- 
out misgivings as to acids or chemicals. 
3-in-One has no disagreeable varnish odor. 
Nor will it rub off and soil the daintiest 
clothes. Besides this, 3-in-One 
has 78 other uses, full particu- 
lars about which will be sent 


FREE with a sample bottle of 

3-in-One Oil. Write for them. 
3-in-One is sold by all stores: 
In bottles 15c, 30c and 60c. 
In Handy Oil Cans, 30c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


130 William St., N. Y. C. 
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When it’s hot 


OU'LL need Sat-ten, the rich, 
creamy, ready-to-use choco- 

late sauce for making milk shakes 
and iced drinks. Simply add a tea- 
spoon or two to milk and have a 
real chocolate drink—cool, delicious, 
and healthful, too. Sat-ten is a pure, 
wholesome, creamy chocolate sauce, 
**smooth as satin,” sweetened and 
all ready to serve. 
It is made of the finest and best 
materials. It does everything cocoa 
or chocolate does—with this differ- 
ence—Sat-ten is ready to serve im- 
mediately. 
It makes wonderful cake frost- 
ings and icings just add confec- 
fectioner’s sugar). It is like a fudge 
sauce on ice cream and other des- 
serts. 
At home—at camp—on hike pic- 
nics—for between meals and before 
bedtime lunches—Sat-ten serves 
every purpose. 
And it is good for you—it satisfies 
the natural craving for sweets—is a 
pure, wholesome food as well as a 
delicious chocolate sauce. Try it 
once and convince yourself. 
If your grocer can not supply you, 
we will ship direct. 


ATTEN 


CHOCOLATE SAUCE 


Made by 


The Sat-ten Products Co. 
Wellesley, Mass. 














(Continued from page 10) 
plaque, before the red-gold of the fire, 
Girl Scout leaders in camp costume sang 
the processional of the dedication cere- 
mony, Blessing the House, written by 
that eminent poet, Anna Hempstead 
Branch. Cathedral-like in its dignity and 
loveliness, the music, composed for the 
dedication by Mr. George Newell, soared 
in its beauty to the heights of the room. 
Following the chorus were the three 
spokesmen, in delicately colored draperies. 


God bless this House from thatch to 
floor, 
Blessed let it be. 
And they who enter at the door, 
Blessed let them be— 
Blessed let them be. 


In the hush that followed, Dean James 
E. Russell of Teachers College paid a 
beautiful tribute to “Edith Macy as a 
Girl Scout.” Dr. Russell it was who 
first interested Mrs. Macy in Girl Scout- 
ing. And from his memories of her, he 
gave intimate recollections of those early 
days of Girl Scouting and Mrs. Macy’s 
part in them. 

“She was always interested in girls,” 
he said. “And she wished that all girls 
might have a joyous girlhood. But she 
won her ‘Golden Eaglet,’ to my mind, 
when she brought Mrs. Rippin to the 
Girl Scouts. For it was she who did it.” 

As Dean Arnold, our President, rose 
to open the World Council Fire, there 
was in the hearts of all a wistful thank- 
fulness—wistfulness that so great a 
friend as Edith Macy has gone from us; 
thankfulness that she was with us as 
our friend: thankfulness that this camp, 
so beautifully planned in her memory, 
could have been dedicated with friends 
from all the world gathered about its 
fires. 

“Upon this World Council Fire,” said 
Dean Arnold, “each country will place 
her fagot.” 

And as she called the name of each 
one, our guests stepped up, saying, in 
simple language, what their fagots held. 

“We, the Girl Guides of Canada, bring 
neighborliness,” said Mrs. Sarah T. War- 
ren, Chief Guide of Canada. 

Courage and comradeship and poetry, 
the wealth of land, beautiful things fash- 
ioned by men—these were mentioned by 
guest after guest. But again and again 


‘hair. 


Our Round the World Camp 


of it all. Pictures of colors on a hill-top, 
in the early morning sunlight, with the 
many flags again glorious in the sun. 
Pictures of luncheon on the terrace, with 
its view of distant hills, with laughter 
echoing, and chats of what girls—girls— 
girls everywhere like to do. There was 
the merry little Japanese guest. Over 
her luncheon, she told of how her girls 
went to camp and were so entranced 
with the first marketing they had ever 
done in a public market that they in- 
sisted upon carrying the vegetables back 
unwrapped! Sitting upon the low, gray 
wall was Lady Clayton of Palestine, in 
her charming gray uniform and hat that 
blended so delightfully with her gray 
Her story was of the first troop 
among the Moslem girls of Palestine, 
those girls who, at sixteen, must cover 
their faces with veils. Oh, many were 
the fascinating stories our guests told us 
as we chatted together. 

Most of the meetings of the Camp 
were held in a great white tent which 
had been erected near the entrance. Here 
Lady Baden-Powell, as Chief Guide of 
the Girl Guides and Girl Scouts of the 
world, extended cordial best wishes to 
everyone. In her delightful manner, she 
told of the first days of Girl Scouting, 
when a small group of girls, dressed in 
their brothers’ clothes, attended a Boy 
Scout meeting and begged Sir Robert to 
have Scouting for girls, too. Sir Robert, 
interested as he was in all young people 
whether boys or girls, did not refuse. 
And from such a small beginning, in a 
few short years have come the Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts of thirty-eight 
countries. 

“Yet, this, too, is but a beginning,” 
said Lady Baden-Powell. It is for us 
all to hold fast to our high hopes, to our 
ideals. For a finer Girl Guiding and 
Girl Scouting pleaded our Chief Guide on 
her own day at Camp Edith Macy, for 
a Girl Guiding and a Girl Scouting that 
will truly unite the girls of all the world. 
Again, that pulsing plea for peace. 

In the great white tent, too, was held 
the meeting upon the day when Sir Rob- 
ert himself came to the camp. Once 
more a day of sunshine, with the sides 
of the tent rolled high and new guests 
sitting upon the hillside without. And 
though the tent itself was crowded, 
though the guests were many, Sir Rob- 
ert’s genial friendliness reached each per- 


this message pulsed through these first 
greetings from the girls and their leaders, 
living in other lands. “I bring the spirit 
ot peace, the hope that we may have no 
more war.” 

War! Many a leader, sitting there 
in the beauty of the Great Hall, silently 
dedicated herself to the realization of 


GIRL SCOUTS—" yx have a 


live troop that 
is anxious to earn a few dollars in their spare 
time, then request your leader to write us at 
once, as we have an interesting proposition. 


Address to 


NATIONAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


son there. Pausing outside to give the 
delegate from each country his cordial 
personal greeting, he was introduced by 
Lady Baden-Powell. Girl Guiding and 
Girl Scouting is fun—often he has writ- 
ten this to us. And the day when he 
talked to us was fun! Scarcely had he 
begun than friendly laughter rippled 


































this hope. War—with any of these, our through the tent and up the hillside. We 
MIDGET NAME CARDS friends? We felt that it could not, must found ourselves wishing to go on a camp 
THE LATEST NOVEL Bey U. 5. Pat Of. ook! 10t be. Hand in hand, the Good-night trip with him, to sit around a fire with 


him, listening to his stories. He, too, 
gave us recollections of the first days of 
Girl Guiding. He, too, talked of his 
hopes for the future—for peace and geod 
will. Thoughtfulness for others, the 
larger patriotism which is world-wide— 


@ Each book contains $0 perfect little name cards, size SONG was sung. Hand in hand, up the 
GA 154x24, in genuine leather case. bree hills to our tents and to sleep. The 

a {= Name in Old English type. Price com-| Round-the-World Camp had begun. 
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y such a week together? Pictures—pic- 


order. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
tures—pictures emerge from the memory 
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such was the message he brought to us, 
together with his own great friendliness. 

Following Sir Robert that afternoon, 
Dr. George Vincent, President of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, suggested in his 
delightful manner a most appropriate 
way of putting into practice Sir Robert’s 
hopes for us all—the health way. For 
how can we carry out our hopes unless 
we are strong and well? Plenty of sleep, 
the right kind of exercise, a physical ex- 
amination once a year—to tell of it as 
Dr. Vincent did that day would be to 
say it in Sir Robert’s own genial manner. 

Memories of other notable talks come 
back, too—of Dame Katherine Furse’s 
evening around the camp fire in Great 
Hall—she who is now a distinguished 
member of the League of Nations staff 
and Head of the Sea Guides of Great 
Britain; of Mrs. Herbert Hoover’s talk 
on camping around the world; of Mrs. 
Rippin’s on what the Girl Scouts of the 
United States are doing—told at the re- 
quest of the delegates from other nations. 

But no memory will linger longer than 
that of the World Roll Call opened by 
Mrs. Essex Reade, Chairman of the 
International Council. A Roll Call? 
Call it rather a magic carpet, carrying 
each of us to distant mountains and for- 
ests and deserts. As Mrs. Mark Kerr of 
Great Britain and Mrs. Arthur Choate 
called the names of the thirty-eight coun- 
tries, one by one, our guests arose, and 
coming to the front of the gathering, 
greeted us. Some first gave their greet- 
ings in their own languages—followed by 
the stories of what their girls are doing as 
Girl Guides and Girl Scouts, back in 
the homeland. All spoke in English, a 
thoughtful tribute to the many American 
and English campers there. And what 
stories! 

One moment, we were in Egypt, mem- 
bers of a troop in which eleven different 
nationalities all enjoy Girl Guiding to- 
gether. The next, we are climbing Italy’s 
beautiful mountains for a mountain camp. 
Now we are in Norway, entertained in a 
Girl: Guide house, quite like our own 
Little Houses and cabins where we go 
for our weekends. Now we are hiking 
in Finland or in Germany’s wonderful 
forests—“excursions,” the German girls 
call them. And on a rainy day, we see 
cur guest from the Netherlands coming 
to Roll Call in her entrancing wooden 
shoes! Many more of these magic car- 
pet stories will be published in our next 
International issue. 

Somehow, in the midst of the busy 
days, the ’Round-the-World campers 
found time to go out from camp to enjoy 
the hospitality of near-by Girl Scout 
friends. Tea at the home of Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., who is a member of 
the Westchester County Girl Scout 
Council; dinner at the home of Mrs. 
Walter Rothschild, member of our Na- 
tional Board of Directors—and, last of 
all, luncheon at the home of Mrs. Frank- 
lin Q. Brown, Honorary Commissioner 
ot the Westchester County Girl Scout 
Council, followed by the Westchester 
County Girl Scout Rally. 

For many months, the International 
Committee had been busy, with Mrs. 
Low as Chairman and Mrs. Lyman 


Delano as Vice-Chairman, making these 
plans. Now, as each day passed, it all 
seemed like a story come true. 

Girl Scouts and Girl Scouts and Girl 
Scouts—just as in Boston the Massachu- 
setts girls came to do honor to our visi- 
tors in their State Review, so came the 
New York Girl Scouts of Westchester 
County that spring day. How our guests 
laughed at the stunts which each troop 
presented, as part of the program! Billy 
Boy Seeks a Wife in 1936 was the title 
of the stunt winning first prize and pre- 
sented by Troop Fourteen, Yonkers, N. 
Y. Billy Boy was seen in the middle of 
the “stage” taking notes on two groups 
of girls. Alas, the girls in one group 
were arrayed in high heels, cosmetics and 
other undesirables—but the other girls 
wore neat Girl Scout uniforms! One by 
one, girls came forth from each group to 
do housewifely things: one girl, by open- 
ing a can, but the Girl Scout stirred 
something luscious in a big mixing bowl. 
One girl fainted when she saw an acci- 
dent—the Girl Scout deftly bandaged the 
wound! One girl’s darning was all puck- 
ery—the Girl Scout’s was done smoothly 
over a darning egg. After watching such 
contrasts, was it any wonder that Billy 
Boy presented a large red heart to the 
Girl Scouts, offering his arm to one of 
them? The others formed a “London 
Bridge,” and the bridal pair, followed by 
the end of the line, marched through, the 
high-heeled girls weeping bitterly. 

The second prize was won by Troop 
Five, New Rochelle, N. Y., who drama- 
tized the law, “A Girl Scout is courte- 
ous.” Two girls became conductor and 
motorman on a phantom street-car. They 
gave the bell signals and one by one pas- 
sengers got on—a man, a well-dressed 
woman, a Girl Scout, and so on until 
the car was filled. Then an old lady, 
quaintly costumed in a black silk basque 
and bustle and bonnet boarded the car 
and was forced to stand. The Girl Scout 
jumped up and offered the old lady her 
seat. The passengers all then left the 
car—‘Please leave by the front door,” 
quoth the conductor—and stood in a row 
facing the audience while the Girl Scout 
repeated the law. She then stepped out 
and led the troop in singing a song of 
welcome to our overseas guests. 

And that evening, our visitors them- 
selves gave us a glimpse of Old World 
dress and costumes. It was indeed a 
colorful parade. Czechoslovakia, in a 
gloriously embroidered gown, told us that 
every bit had been made by hand. Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, and Denmark were 
lovely in their wide, gay skirts and quaint 
head-dresses. Holland, too, wore her 
best embroidered cap and carried her 
wooden shoes, for she says that they are 
not worn indoors. On her right arm 
was a doll, brave in a checked gingham 
apron over her wide skirt and a pair of 
the most beautiful earrings looking out 
from her embroidered cap. She looked 
very proud for she was a gift from the 
Dutch Girl Guides to the American Girl 
Scouts. Her clothing was hand-sewed by 
the Guides themselves, every stich one 
of love for the Girl Scouts of this 
country. : 

(Continued on next page) 























































Swift of foot— 


sure of foot on 


Keds 


ho lightning footwork, near- 
ly all the great tennis play- 
ers wear Keds. Keds hold well 
—give a sure grip on the playing 
surface. 

Keds wear better, too. That’s 
another reason why so many na- 
tional tennis champions — wo- 
men as well as men—wear Keds. 

And Keds are so light and cool, 
they keep the feet comfortable even 
on hot days. And they look as well 
as they feel—they’re trim, neat, 
snug-fitting. 

For hiking, camping, boating, ten- 
nis—for all sports use—get Keds. 
But be sure they are the real Keds. 
Look for the name Keds on the shoe. 

You can get Keds in many styles 
and at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 
Our 1926 Keds Hand-book of Sports 


sent free if you address Dept. 97, 
1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 







THE*DIANA”’ 
An attractive 
Keds model 


They are not Keds 
unless the name Keds 
is on the shoe +++ 
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For Camping 
Rangeley 


Moccasins 


Girls who want real foot happiness 
this summer will wear True Rangeley 
Moccasins. 


Designed after the original Indian 
footwear, they are lighter, more 
flexible and more comfortable than 
the ordinary shoes, and besides are 
mighty good looking. 


It will pay you to make sure that 
the moccasins you buy are True 
Moccasins—not ordinary shoes made 
to look like Moccasins. 


Our Catalog A 
tells you how 
to tell the dif- 
ference and 
shows the 
many attrac- 
tive Rangeley 
styles. 

Send for Cata- 
log A. It’s 
free. 














G. H. BASS & CO. 
WILTON, ME. 














NOTICE The Special Offer of 5 issues 
of The American Girl for 50c 
is open only to those who have not 
been subscribers before. 








Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped 
Parcel Post. A wide assortment 
of highly concentrated colors 
covering every requirement. Used 
generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY 
Inc. 


438 West 37th St., New York City 
Department 10 

















Our ‘Round the World Camp 


(Concluded from page 39) 

Turkey, wrapped in graceful white 
folds, made her low bow and gave greet- 
ings, as is the custom in the Far East. 
Egypt sent one of her fair daughters 
closely veiled, and with a basket lightly 
resting on her shoulder, called out her 
wares up and down the Great Hall. 

Everyone will remember the picture 
Italy made in the mellow firelight, sing- 
ing a tune of old Sardinia to the round, 
full strains of her guitar. Nor will we 
forget Austria, who in a sweet, plaintive 
voice, sang folk-songs of the Austrian 
Tyrol. And Jugoslavia—how we all 
longed to ask her to teach us the “Student 
Dance”—what fun it must be to move 
with such spirit! Although few could 
understand the words to her song, the 
audience hummed softly or nodded in tune 
te the music. 

Costa Rica’s beautiful black shawl with 
its graceful fringe, made us think of lat- 
ticed windows, climbing roses and spicy 
scented nights. Porto Rico, too, in her 
full skirt and spangled fan, awoke long- 
ings for wide starry skies and trouba- 
dours. China was a colorful spot, and 
so was Poland in her bright striped skirt. 
How you would have loved her beautiful 
handiwork! Figures cut out of colored 
paper, as delicate as a cameo, were ap- 
pliquéd on book fronts, to say nothing 
of the exquisitely hand-carved dolls. 

Then our English friends came in the 
costume of a Seventeenth Century lad 


and lass, and did Peas Cod, that jolly old 
dance, to which everyone hummed and 
clapped hands. Our very own Canadian 
neighbors slipped about the room in 
greatcoats and caps, wide plaid mufflers, 
and imaginary snowshoes. ‘They also 
presented a pantomime of the Maple 
Sugar industry, which is common to that 
country. 

Quite in contrast came South Africa— 
whereupon you immediately wanted to 
rush off to hunt lions and wild elephants! 
And Switzerland, what a picture she was 
in her neat kirtle and delicate, black lace 
cap with huge wings! Never to be for- 
gotten are the beautiful folk-songs in 
which our dear friend, France, joined so 
heartily. 

Love and comradeship and beauty these 
friends brought us from lands afar. 
Though they have gone from us, the 
memory of our days together remains 
and will remain in our hearts. Across 
the many miles our hands are still joined 
in understanding. Girl Guiding and Girl 
Scouting has a new and deeper meaning 
for us. And pulsing through our mem- 
cries, as it pulsed through each day, each 
night in that memorable camp is our 
steadfast hope. 

Out at Camp Edith Macy trees are 
whispering the refrain, the trees in the 
Highway to the World, planted by Sir 
Robert and our guests upon the day of 
his visit to the Camp. Softly they repeat, 
as gentle breezes stir their leaves—Peace. 


When You Go Canoeing 


(Continued from page 27) 

there is a low dock or float where you 
can kneel on one knee close to the edge, 
practise the same thing. Your next les- 
son will be in a canoe and you must learn 
to help launch it. If it is an eighteen- 
foot guide model—one of the very best 
for general use—then it is too heavy for 
fewer than four of you to lift. But two 
of you can turn it right side up on the 
rocks, being careful not to let it bump, 
then two on each side about two feet 
from the ends may grasp the gunwales 
with both hands, lift it off the rocks and 
carry it to dock or beach. Here the two 
in front should let the canoe pass through 
their hands into the water, the two at 
the back moving forward with the boat 
and being careful not to let it hit any 
obstruction. If you are launching at the 
beach (in smooth water, as I have said 
beginners should), put the stern in first 
and push the boat out so that only 
enough of the bow is on shore to make 
it possible to step into her. Canoes are 
built of light material which will support 
a big load when the boat is afloat, but 
will not stand it when on the ground. 

Stern should always be the first in 
because she then has control of the boat. 
If you are getting in from a dock, hold 
the canoe so it won’t rub. Bow should 
hold her while stern gets in then vice 
versa. When stepping in, crouch facing 
the bow, and as you place one foot gently 


in the centre of the bottom put one hand 
on the further gunwale and keep the 
other on the dock until both feet are in 
and you have found a comfortable kneel- 
ing position. Bow now follows suit. 

On the beach, bow holds the canoe 
steady while stern walks gently down the 
centre, keeping her body low, both hands 
on the gunwales. When stern is in posi- 
tion, with her paddle out for use, bow 
puts one foot into the boat and pushes off 
with the other, turns round and settles 
herself comfortably on the _ kneeling 
cushion and grasps her paddle, which had 
been placed with the blade on the edge- 
way in the bow, the grip resting on the 
seat, close to the gunwale. There should 
be an extra paddle in the canoe in case 
of accident. 

The idea of kneeling seems to you 
queer? The Indians did it—in fact, had 
no seats in their canoes. You see, your 
weight is low and your position is very 
steady when you kneel, so the canoe is 
steadier. Then, too, you are naturally 
straight and it is easy to get the full 
power of your body weight and the big 
muscles of the trunk. That means that 
you will not tire easily, as you would if 
you used only the arms and shoulders. 

Having practised on shore and from 
the dock, you find it easy to start at “at- 
tention,” drive the blade into the water 
(there is more power and less noise for 
the same effort if the whole blade goes 
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under) and back till abreast of you. If 
you carry the blade past your body you 
waste effort for it is lifting water, not 
pushing it, thus doing nothing to drive 
the boat. That is why the Indians in 
Eastern Canada use so short and quick 
a stroke, thus losing no momentum be- 
tween strokes. Of course, at first you 
forget and lift the blade out of the water 
by dropping the grip hand low toward the 
gunwale, swinging it across the canoe and 
back up to “attention.” This is a big 
easy motion that rests you between 
strokes. Watch the blade to see that the 
front is down parallel to the water as it 
returns forward. This “feathering” 
looks well, but also it places the blade so 
that it is in position to cut any wind. 

You will find im- 
mediately that one 
side seems more 
natural to you than 
the other, so prac- 
tise the weaker side 
more until you have 
no favorite. This 
is important because 
later you may have 
to paddle long 
stretches on _ one 
side, due to wind 
conditions. Build up 
your endurance as 
quickly as possible, 
especially aiming for 
a steady but snappy 
stroke, and don’t 
think that bow 
work is nothing but 
stupid _ regularity. 
There are lots of 
steering strokes to 
be used in bow that 
are very important 
in making landings, 








ahead. Pick an object and paddle for it, 
asking your bow to do nothing but help 
give momentum. At first, even though 
she slows her stroke for you, you will 
keep missing some in order to steer, but 
after a bit you'll keep pace with any bow. 

To turn the boat away from the side on 
which you are paddling, you sweep the 
blade through the water in an arc like a 
“C,” or use strokes you have learned as 
bow. 

There is so much that is fascinating to 
learn about canoeing that you will want 
to practise and read and ask questions of 
good canoemen, but remember that not 
all people who have paddled for years 
are good canoemen. If you have not 
learned the effects of wind, how to watch 

for it and prepare 
mygmy for the gusts, how 
hs M1 to take the waves 
iy when they are big 
and know that your 
endurance is equal 
to the job ahead, 
take no_ chances. 
The wise canoeman 
studies the situation 
and gets all the in- 
formation _ possible 
before deciding to 
start out under dif- 
ficult circumstances. 
There are few things 
more worth while 
or more thrilling 
than to battle wind 
and waves or cur- 
rent and feel your 
power and experi- 
ence equal to the 
occasion. 

Don’t try to pad- 
dle alone in a canoe 
until you paddle 


q 
y 








in turning around, 
in rough weather 
paddling, and in ‘same story. 
stream work. In 
fact in real river 
work, with swift 
water, the bow is 
the captain. Of course, in ordinary pad- 
dling, bow does only what stern asks 
unless stern has told her, for instance, to 
help make a landing, or help hold a given 
course. 

Naturally you want to learn to be the 
helmsman, but develop a good endurance 
first, and master all the simple bow steer- 
ing strokes. It looks easy and, once mas- 
tered, it is. But at first you do strange 
things in attempting to “trip.” At the 
end of your stroke you make a turn of 
the upper wrist that drops the knuckles 
and causes the front of the blade to turn 
in parallel to the side of the canoe, then 
back and out of the water. Watch the 
course of the blade in the water as you 
do this and see it is a “J.” Exaggerate 
the forward part of the stroke at the end 
till you get the feel of the push against 
the water. You will see your bow turn 
toward your paddle and have thus learned 
how to turn the boat in that direction. 
Now it is just a question of practising 
until you learn to gauge instinctively how 
much or how little of that trip you need 
in order to keep the canoe going straight 


Mr. Monk: Every time I start to teil a 2 hel 
joke, you always stop me. It’s always the Practise in a shei- 


Mrs. Monk: That's just it. Every one 
knows it’s the same old story. 


tandem well, then 


tered place. Next 
try in a light breeze. 
You will immedi- 
ately discover that 
the empty end of 
the canoe is blown away from the wind. 
By changing your place or turning around 
in the boat you can utilize this fact, let- 
ting the empty stern act as rudder when 
going into the wind and your light bow 
do the same if you are going with it. 
The more you know about canoeing the 
more you will love it all. 

I hope that that crowning joy to a ca- 
noer will come to each of you—the day 
when, with full duffle bags, you step into 
a canoe for a real trip—several days at 
least. I know your back and arms will 
ache from portaging and the long pulls 
that are sure to come, but what indeed 
are such considerations against the de- 
lights of living hour after hour with, in, 
by, and alongside of your canoe? - 


FroM THE Epiror: 

There are few who know more about 
the art of canoeing than Eleanor Deming. 
As one of the Directors of Camp Mira- 
michi at Merrill, New York, she spends 
many summer hours showing girls hew 
to be at home in their canoes. Her sug- 
gestions are made from a very wide ex- 
perience among girl canoers.—H. F. 
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club women say— 


“I prefer 
baking powder 
made with 
Cream of 
Tartar!” 


. . .. and Royal Baking 
Powder, made with Cream 
of Tartar, is the world’s 
standard baking Powder— 
used wherever requirements 


are most fastidious and 
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Royal contains no alum— 
it leaves no bitter taste! 
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SKILPLAY 


A Brand New Archery 
Shooting Game! 


Will teach adults and youngsters alike the 


use of archery and is perfectly harmless. 
May be played outdoors using hanger, and 
indoors by attaching metal stands in- 


cluded with set. A dandy game for camp. 
Each set includes a highly polished fourteen- 
by-fourteen-inch target in the regulation 
five colors; a fine flexible eighteen-inch 
wooden bow ;two rubber-tipped arrows which 
will always stick to the target upon impact, 
by means of the vacuum cup tips; and a 
complete set of rules and instructions for 
use. Each set comes complete in a beauti- 
fully colored box. 


Ask Your Dealer To Show You Skilplay! 


If he hasn't it in stock, send us $1.00 and we 
will furnish you with the complete game. 
Include 18 cents for postage west of the 
Mississippi. Our catalogue of games and 
novelties sent free upon request. 


DOREMUS, SCHOEN & CO. 
—. A. G. 2, 64 Grand St., New York 














Satisfy Your 
Outdoor Appetite 
with 


| Ster oh 
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This Complete Sterne Stove Only 25c 


Tang of the outdoors! Long hikes to mountain, sea- 
shore, lake—and such an ae Satisfy it with 
all the good things you know 

plete Sterno Stove. Tt folds flat, eere oz. and 
is ready in an instant to appease your hunger. I 

for use in your room at home. 

Sold by dealers everywhere or send 25c to Sterno 
Corp., 3 East 37th Street, New York City, Dept. 440, 
and we'll send you prepaid, stove, can of Sterno 
Canned Heat and mie & ly extinguisher. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U. S. Gov’t 
Permit for Use Only As a Fuel 








The Secret Cargo 


(Continued from page 18) 
tain Weeks kept rubbing his nose and 
looking as if he’d make trouble for 
somebody.” 

Susan Lafitte dropped her voice to a 
cautious whisper. 

“TI tell you, Ann,” she began thought- 
fully, “it wouldn’t surprise me if this af- 
fair last night, whatever it was, had 
something to do with our stolen letters. 
And if so, we'll find out sooner or later 
what is behind it all.” 

“We'll hold our tongues,” Ann An- 
derson agreed, “say nothing about see- 
ing the light on Red Shoal, nothing about 
hearing those explosions. I’d tell ordi- 
narily, tell anyone beside Captain Weeks. 
We'll let him find it out himself this 
time, he’s so good at deductions.” 

They had turned from the window. So 
intent they were on what they had to 
say, that they did not see two boats pull- 
ing toward the harbor, one from the 
mainland village of Cabbage Point and 
the other from the direction of Red 
Shoal Island. ‘This second was a low, 
heavy craft, a stranger to the Windy 
Island waters. Fishermen lifting nets 
had seen it once or twice; it had passed 
each time without hailing. 

The doctor’s boat pulled into the pier 
first, a gay, white-painted little vessel, 
more like a pleasure yacht than a seat 
boat, with a canvas awning on her short 
deck, and round ports ringed with brass 
in her engine compartment. 

George Bell, the doctor’s son, whom 
Ann had known since she went to school 
in Cabbage Point, stood soberly at the 
steering wheel, an old sou’wester pushed 
back on his red curls, his stubby nose 
sniffing the chill, gusty morning air as if 
he had no liking for it. His father, who 
leaned at his elbow, was a tall, stoop- 
shouldered man, with a spiked black 
beard, and slow, thoughtful eyes under 
heavy brows. 

The white boat glided into the warped, 
ugly pier at the coast guard station, 
thumped once or twice against cedar pil- 
ing, and kicked up white water under its 
stern, while young George Bell made it 
fast with mooring lines. The doctor, 
without waiting to help him, walked rap- 
idly to the station. 

Before the door closed upon him, the 
second boat had banged its bow upon the 
piling. A tall man in a blue flannel 
shirt and lumberman’s breeches made it 
fast. Then, hurriedly, as if a great need 
for haste were pounding at his back, he 
ran toward George Bell and asked for 
help. 

The doctor’s son assisted in lifting an- 
other man overside. He was a tall in- 
dividual and limp as a sack of wool. He 
dragged his feet as the man and boy 
bundled him up the pier, and would have 
fallen had they released their hands. 

“Why, Sue!” Ann Anderson cried, 
turning back to the window. “There’s 
another! Going in now—another man 
who’s been hurt! That other boat—see 
—they’re inside! You're too late!” 

She stared out again at the white front 
of the coast guard station near by on 
the low sand dune. 


” 


“We might go over,” 
“and listen. 
know.” 

The wind that had been making since 
sun-up plucked at their skirts as the two 
girls crossed the open, sandy reaches 
from the lighthouse gate to the coast- 
guard door. An official flag symbolizing 
storm fluttered at the top of the station 
pole, saying as plainly as if it spoke: 
“Look out! There’s a gale coming!” 

Ann led Susan Lafitte boldly into the 
coast-guard vestibule. All they could see 
from there of the room within was Duck 
Ludlow lying upon a cot directly opposite 
the door, his face showing gray through 
patches of beard and dirt, his eyes closed. 
Across the opening Doctor Bell passed 
rapidly, his coat off and shirt sleeves 
rolled up, with a wad of white cloth in 
his hand. 

“You're suffering from shock, that’s 
all,” he said to someone whom the girls 
could not see. “You'll be fit as a fiddle 
in a few days. Just a flesh wound. 
How’d you get it?” 

“T was caught by a pack of sneaks and 
cowards,” a voice answered from behind 
an angle of the wall, a strong, gentle 
voice. “I was attending my own af- 
fairs when a set of thieves tried to sur- 
prise me.” 

Susan Lafitte started. She reached 
convulsively for Ann’s hand, immediately 
dropped it. 

Duck Ludlow opened his eyes. 

“That,” he accused, pointing weakly 
with his left arm toward the man who 
had spoken, “is one of them pirates that 
tried to take my boat away from me!” 

“Eh?” the other cried. “Pirate, you 
say? Take care, my fellow! Listen, 
Captain. You are a government officer? 
That man and half a dozen other scoun- 
drels attacked me and my men last night. 
First they stole our dynamite, and tried 
to frighten us away by exploding it. We 
fought them off. One of them at least 
got a hard fall... .” 

Susan Lafitte abandoned Ann’s arm, 
almost pushing her away, and sprang into 
the big room before Ann could hold her 
back. Ann plunged after her. Stretched 
out on the table lay a big, thin man, 
with straight, full lips and grave eyes. 
He was shaking a long finger at the pair 
of fishermen across the room. Doctor 
Bell stood over him, the roll of bandage 
still in his hand and a troubled expres- 
sion on his face. Captain Weeks had 
taken his pipe from his mouth and leaned, 
scowling, against the door, with the bowl 
of the pipe upside down. 

Sue flung toward the table. 

“Father!” she cried, “Father, you’re 
hurt!” 

The man raised up unbelievingly. 

“Susan!” he whispered. “Little Sue! 
You! What are you doing here?” 

“Father!” Sue cried again. “Father, 
I’ve needed you, tell me. . 2 

“That’s the man that hit Duck on the 
head!” Harpoon Bales accused. 

Susan’s father sat up dizzily. 

“I want there to be no mistake,” he 
began. “I am Robert Lafitte. You have 

(Continued on page 45) 


Ann suggested, 
Father would want to 
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The Zuni Sunrise Call 


Many of you will want to sing the beautiful Sunrise Song of the Zuni 
Indians, which appears on our poem page this month—we know of one camp 
which is waked every Sunday morning by a little group of singers who walk 
between the rows of tents singing it—so we are giving the music below. 

The decoration on the page is also a real Zuni design—in the center is 
the symbol for the rising sun with descending stars on each side. At the bottom 
of the page, the rising and falling of sound is pictured. 
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Life-god, she is call-ing thee! Mother Life-god, she is  greet-ing thee. 
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On your 
OUTINGS 


It has its 


INNINGS 


Just because you are off on lots 
of hikes, camping trips and 
other excursions at this time of 
year, there is no need to do 
without your daily quart of milk. 


For milk is put up in a number 
of different forms that you can 
carry with you easily wherever 
you go. Borden’s knows them all. 


Borden's Evaporated Milk is 
wonderful for all kinds of cook- 
ing, both at home and in camp. 
Convenient to carry. Keeps per- 
fectly without ice. Adds richness 
to every dish. Be sure you have 
this form of milk in your camp- 
ing equipment. 


Borden’s Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk supplies extra 
energy and builds up health and 
weight. You'll like it because 
it’s sweetened. 


Borden’s Malted Milk—a won- 
derful long cool drink when 
you’re hotand thirsty. Gives you 
as much nourishment as a light 
meal. Mix it yourself at home or 
incamp. Order it at the fountain 
when you’re hiking. The Borden 
Company, Borden Building, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


get 
Bordens 
and you get the best 
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Turn Your Nifty Fifty into Stamps 
When you send your 50c to the American 
Girl office for a 5-months’ subscription, turn 
it into stamps, so it will not be lost. 











CORRECT - ARCHERY 


Appointments 
|™ of Every De- 
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Send for % 

Catalog. 


L. E. STEMMLER 
Dept. A-G Queens Village, L. I., N. Y. 
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A New Convenience 


VENUS Compressed Sanitary Napkins are 
now sold in an even more convenient form 
than heretofore. Three are packed in one little 
box called the Traveling Package. 
can be tucked away in a corner of a trunk or 
bag, occupying only a small part of the space re- 
quired for the usual kind. And, too, they open 
out to comfortable full size so that all summer 
one may have the same fine comfort one is 
accustomed to at home. 
boxes keep them freshly clean. 

A trial will save you much future annoy- 
Sold in leading department stores, three 
in a package with two safety pins, for twenty- 


ance. 


five cents. 


If you cannot obtain Venus products 
at your favorite store, drop us a post- 
card with their name and address. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY 





A dozen 


Also, the individual 
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Haunted Houses 


(Concluded from page 36) 
everybody in the countryside had seen the 
Old Lady and nobody dared at twilight 
to venture near the Haunted Orchard. 
It grieves me to say that the first person 
who dared address her was a farmer 
who had drunk too much liquor. When 
he saw the Old Lady hobbling along 
on her stick, he said impolitely: 

“Well, what are you doing here? Why 
are you always hanging about, I want 
to know?” 

She didn’t speak. I suppose she was 
too happy. She just pointed with her 


stick to the stump of an old apple tree 
and waited. 


The farmer wasn’t too intoxicated to 
guess her meaning. He got some friends 
and shovels and began to dig. When 
the hoard was discovered, the ghost of 
Mrs. Sykes was seen for the last time. 
When the last jar was lifted out, a bea- 
tific smile illumined her face; and her 
heroic old figure melted into thin air, 
never to be seen again. 

From the Editor:—The stories of 
Glamis and of Mrs. Sykes are taken 
from the collection of ghost stories, 
Haunted Houses, by Charles G. Harper, 
published by Lippincott. They are re- 
told here with the kind permission of 
the publishers. 








Brave Girls 


(Continued from page 19) 
The Mother, with her baby in her arms, 
fought her way out. Mr. Pape and 
Evelyn and Louise rushed up the stair- 
way to warn the four younger children 
who were asleep on the third floor. 

No sooner had they reached the top 
of the stairs than it burst into flames 
behind them . . . and cut off their exit. 

Warily, Mr. Pape crawled to the win- 
dow sill, keeping his head close to the 
floor to avoid the rolling clouds of smoke. 
He jumped from the window, and 
rushed for a ladder. Meanwhile Evelyn 
and Louise helped the smaller children 
to safety. They crawled with them to 
the window, soothing their fears, unmind- 
ful of their own smarting eyes and aching 
throats. Not until the last child had 
lcwered himself down the ladder to 
safety did the two girls follow them. 

Though the house was completely de- 
stroyed, the family was uninjured, and, 
as Mr. Pape explained, they feel that 
they owe their lives to the courage and 
quick action of their two daughters. 

From far-off Hawaii we hear of an- 
other sort of cooperation. 

Masako Sakamoto’s mother sold can- 
dies and post cards on the long pier at 
Hilo, Hawaii. Each day the nine-year- 
old girl helped her mother arrange her 
wares, then played with the other chil- 
dren on the dock. Blind man’s buff was 
the game, and Masako was “it.” The 
voices of her playmates led her on. 

“Here I am. Here I am,” they called 
to her from all sides. She ran to the 
place where the voices seemed to come 

. and stepped off the side of the dock 
into the water, thirty-five or forty feet 
deep! 

The children screamed, and their 
shouts attracted the attention of Isabelle 
Keliipio who was walking on the pier. 
Without stopping to take off her shoes 
and stockings or even her hat, she dove 
into the water, and swam toward the 
Japanese girl, who, still blindfolded ana 
sputtering, was trying to keep her head 
above the water. 

Isabelle is fourteen years old, and not 
very large. In spite of the strong cur- 
rent, however, she towed Masako to the 
shore and dragged her out on the rocks 
which surround the harbor, safe. 

The National Standards Committee, 
who have awarded the Bronze Life Sav- 
ing Cross to Evelyn, to Louise, and to 
Isabelle, have recognized in their brave 
deeds the sort of spirit that they are 
proud to have the Girl Scouts show. 


A word from the Editor 


Commodore Longfellow of the Life 
Saving Division, American Red Cross, 
says that last summer more Girl Scouts 
were awarded the Junior Life Saving 
Emblem than ever before. Will you, 
too, join this splendid group of girls? The 
Girl Scout booklet on Life Saving (price 
fifteen cents from the National Equip- 
ment Department) will help you. In- 
formation about all the Life Saving 
awards will be sent you, upon request, 
by the Life Saving Division, American 
Red Cross Building, Washington, D. C. 





Earn your summer vacation as Julie did—see page 35 
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The Secret Cargo 


(Concluded from page 42) 
heard of me, Captain. You had word 
irom your district superintendent with 
instructions to help me.” 

“T did not!” Captain Weeks contra- 
dicted, and bulged out his chin. “I never 
heard o’ you. I’ve heard o’ Lafittes 
enough, worse be it, but no Robert till 


new.” 

“Your superintendent . .” Lafitte 
began again. 

“District Superintendent? Listen, 
stranger! I'll not be took in by that 


rolling tongue of yours any more than 
I was by your girl’s. I’m a decent man, 
sir, and careful, and I’ve never took up 
much with strangers or pirates! So I’ll 
ask you, beggin’ your pardon, to lie still 
just where you're at, till I can get you 
off to Whitefish. . . .” 

“What do you mean by pirates?” Rob- 
ert Lafitte demanded. “I tell you, these 
men attacked me last night!” 

“Attack-ted you?” Captain Weeks 
bulged out his chin another quarter inch. 
He glared at Susan. “You are under 
arrest, sir,” he told her father, “along 
with this girl of yours. Robbing the 
mails and trying to steal a boat, no mat- 
ter if it’s nothing but Harpoon Bales’ 
fish boat that everybody knows is ready 
to sink, is two things the coast guard 
don’t stand by and watch!” 

“Arrest!” Lafitte shouted heatedly. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Tl take ye to Whitefish jail myself 
soon’s this bit o’ weather has blowed 
itself out.” 

“Do you mean my daughter is under 
arrest?” Robert Lafitte cried again. 

Captain Weeks turned his broad blue 


back. 

“Come, sir,” he directed Dr. Bell. 
“Tend these others. Honest fishermen.” 

Imagine Sue’s feelings over’ this 
sudden appearance of her father! Not 
to mention Ann’s. What could he 
have been doing in the night on a 
remote island? Perhaps Captain Weeks 
is correct, after all. Adventure a-plenty 
is coming in The Secret Cargo before 
these questions can be answered and 
the mystery untangled. In September 
—further clues. 


The Story So Far 


After a winter of rooming together at 
school in Whitefish, on Lake Michigan, 
Sue Lafitte and Ann Anderson plan a 
vacation visit to the government light- 
house of which Ann’s father is keeper 
and where Ann’s home is. Susan is 
depressed over her father’s failure to ap- 
pear for farewell. Nor does she seem 
to know what is his business, nor why 
he disappears after seeing her. 

Hurrying to the boat which is to carry 
them to Four Wind Island, the girls en- 
counter the postmaster who unexpectedly 
entrusts them with a packet of mail for 
the coast-guard station near the light- 
house. As Ann takes the packet, Sue is 
suddenly aware of a mysterious man with 
crooked legs who is watching them from 
behind a lamp post. 

Ann quiets Sue’s fears, which are for- 
gotten in the start of the lake trip. At 








HEALTHY GIRLS 


are always attractive. They are wel- 
come everywhere because of their 
pleasing personality and ever-ready 


smile. 


You will find them full of snap 


and energy at all times—ever on the alert 
and the life of every party whether at 


home, at the beach, 


camping or hiking. 


Shredded 
Wheat 


is Nature’s own food containing all the elements of the 
whole wheat grain in their most beneficial and 


appetizing forms. 


BRAN, SALTS, PROTEINS, 


CARBOHYDRATES and VITAMINS supply 
you with all the energy and vitality needed for 


play or work. 


Serve Shredded Wheat today with cold milk 
or cream topped with the fruit you most 


enjoy. 


It only takes a minute to pre- 


pare and provides a delicious meal. 





TRY IT A WEEK AND SEE 














midnight, however, Sue is awakened by 
a noise in their stateroom, and by the 
dim night light she distinctly sees the 
malignant, crooked-legged man of the 
afternoon steal out the door. She screams 
and wakes Ann. Their first thought is 
for the mail. It is gone! 

The captain and crew can shed no 
light on the rebbery. The thief has van- 
ished completely. Perhaps he jumped 
ashore as the boat left Sugar Loaf Island. 
And what can have been in the packet of 
mail to make him want it? 

Next morning, greatly worried, the 
girls arrive at Four Wind Island and 
the lighthouse. In their excitement at 
seeing Ann’s father, for a few moments 
they forget the lost mail. Captain Weeks, 


an old Tartar, is immediately inquisitive 
because Sue’s last name, Lafitte, is the 
same as that of a famous pirate on the 
Great Lakes. Then the mail is men- 
tioned! Ann explains about the robbery 
but finds to her dismay that the steamer 
has already departed, leaving her and 
Sue without the help of the captain. Cap- 
tain Weeks does not believe the girls’ 
story, and intimates that Sue must know 
more than she will tell. He questions Sue 
about herself and especially about her 
father. When Sue is forced to admit that 
she does not know what her father is 
doing, his indignation grows, and after 
an hour of bullying, he places Sue under 
arrest, announcing that she must stay in 
the lighthouse or its immediate vicinity. 





The great, thrilling moment of «The Secret Cargo” in September 
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The WHY and the 
HOW of the Woods 


The kinks that only a 
Woodsman knows, the 
secrets of the woods 
and underbrush, the 
trails and totems to be 
found in the city are all 
revealed to you in 


THE BIRCH 
BARK ROLL 


Ernest THompson SETON 


Every Girl Scout should 
have this for her own. 


Cloth Bound, $1.75 postpaid. 


Woodcraft 
League 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


70 East 45th St. 
New York City 


























Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 


Send for our new 


| 256 page Catalog and 
| Special circular 


‘Plays for Girls” 


% 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
| TT. R. FDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
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For Lazy Days and Brisk Ones 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
The Reader's Guide, Saturday Review of Literature 


The other day the leader of a girls’ 
reading circle asked me for advice on an 
author to follow the great Victorians 
whose novels they had been reading— 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot. (By 
the way, if you should form one of those 
reading-circles, with a good leader, you 
would have a wonderful time with these 
novels, which are as new now as when 
they were written.) I told her to read 
the Clinton novels of Archibald Marshall. 
This is a series of novels about the mem- 
bers of one family and their friends, the 
household of Squire Clinton, a wealthy, 
old-fashioned and opinionated English 
gentleman of very old family, living on 
a beautiful estate in the country—a 
regular little principality where he is a 
determined but kind-hearted _ ruler. 
Stories like these—The Eldest Son, The 
Squire’s Daughter, The Honour of the 
Clintons, The Old Order Changeth—are 
the next best thing to an actual visit to 
these delightful people, and indeed people 
so reserved as they are, would not be 
likely to let you find out in real life as 
much as the author tells you. The humor 
of the talk and the charm of the country- 
side make Archibald Marshall’s stories 
so delightful that when I moved last 
fall, for the first time in ten years, and 
everything was torn up, I kept his novels 
out of the packing cases and read them 
every night, to refresh myself after the 
chaos. 

The most amusing members of this 
family are a pair of twins, “Joan ’n’ 
Nancy,” as they are generally called by 
their harassed but adoring governess, for 
they are always together and generally 
up to something. Now Mr. Marshall 
has had the bright idea of taking all the 
parts of all the novels in which “the 
twankies” appear and making out of 
these a new book just about them, called 
Joan and Nancy (Dodd, Mead), and I 


recommend it to you very strongly as 


one of the jolliest stories for girls that 
I know. I hope it will lead you to read 
the original novels in which the other 
members of this fascinating family ap- 
pear, and when you do, you will find that 
this book has not in the least spoiled the 
novels for you by telling you what they 
were all about. You begin with these 
two enterprising young persons as they 
are turning into their teens and by the 
last chapter they are both married—one 
to an Earl, by the way. 

There is a new story from one of your 
best friends, Augusta Huiell Seaman, 
The Adventure of the Seven Keyholes 
(Century). This time it is about a 
somewhat younger girl: Barbara is 
twelve years old when her grandfather 
sets her a mystery to solve. In his will 
he leaves her a tiny key, with which to 
open seven successive keyholes—if she 
can find where they are—in a deserted 
heuse and discover something that I cer- 
tainly won't tell you. It is like those 
“treasure hunts” where you work your 
way along by finding clues, but—Oh well, 
you'll have to find out for yourself how 
it is different. 

I put the stories first this month, but 
if I had been arranging the books I am 
introducing to you in order of usefulness 
I would have begun with Simplified 
Nursing in the Home, by Florence Dakin, 
R. N. (This means, not Royal Navy, 
but Registered Nurse, and is a proud and 
honorable title) because it is one of the 
most practical handbooks on this subject 
that I have read, and you know how im- 
portant this subject is to a Girl Scout. 
It is a textbook arranged in regular 
lessons, just as if you were attending 
classes in home nursing: the introduc- 
tion says that classes in nursing may be 
taught by the use of this book, which is 
by the inspector of the schools of nurs- 
ing in the State of New Jersey. This is 
a book to have ready for possible use. 
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You won't have time to send out for 
a guide to home nursing when there is 
sickness in the house; but if you do have 
to look up something in a great hurry, it 
is so arranged that you can find it easily. 
I’ve just been in a hospital getting my 
arm mended and recognize many things in 
this book, but it is as the mother of a 
family that I recommend it, for I was 
greatly helped in domestic emergencies 
by a book on nursing, a good one, too, 
but not so detailed and comprehensive as 
this. 

Another book that Girl Scouts will find 
valuable is Individual Gymnastics, by 
Lillian Curtis Drew (Lea and Febiger). 
This is a hand-book of corrective and 
remedial gymnastics, and the author is 
director of the department of corrective 
gymnastics at the Central Branch of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
New York City, and has won many other 
honors. I am always very careful about 
recommendng books on gymnastics for 
girls, because if they are not all they 
should be, they can do more harm than 
good. Miss Drew, however, has done so 
much good and has set down the result 
of a wide experience so clearly that the 
book will be of high value to teachers 
and students of physical education, and 
there are many of these among Girl 
Scouts. Even the general reader will 
be at once interested in the chapters on 
shoes, on feet, on clothing and on posture. 

Now one book more, and that unlike 
any other I have talked about with you. 
Forget for the rest of this page that I 
am your book-editor, and let me talk to 
you a moment just as one woman to an- 
other, you older girls, please. You 
know, don’t you, that I am a hard-work- 
ing, every-day, plain person who loves 
dogs and music and swimming and go- 
ing to the theatre and reading rousing 
good stories. Well, then, you may be 
more ready to believe me when I say 
that there is nothing in all the world so 
important as your religion and nothing so 
beautiful as the habit of thinking about 
God, and so of loving Him. The Girl’s 
Every Day Book (Woman's Press) is 
made up of short chapters, some only a 
paragraph and none more than a page, 
about all sorts of things a girl thinks 
about when she is trying to get her 
thoughts clear on religion, on what she 
wants to make of her life, on what life 
is anyway and what it’s for. The book 
is friendly and it doesn’t “lay down the 
law”: it just sets you thinking for your- 
self. There is a bit for every day but 
the days are not dated, so if you feel 
like reading on quite a way there is noth- 
ing to stop you. Don’t get the idea that 
thoughts like these are only for Sunday: 
you don’t wait for Sunday to breathe, do 
you? Well, real religion is like good 
fresh air. 























For Your Vacation Home 


JUNE AND JULY CLEARANCE SALE 
OF FINE PLANTING STOCK 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT. Now is the time to buy 
stock for the seashore, country and mountain 
bungalows. Flowers around the bungalows and 
for the veranda boxes are the finishing touches 
needed to make them into homes. 


1.—For the Veranda Boxes—Any 15 of the following for $1.00 
(regularly 12 for $1.00)—German Ivies, Kenilworth Ivies, Blue 
Lobelias, Golden Thunbergias, Ice Pinks, Rosy Morn and other 
Balcony Petunias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Coleus, of many colors, 
Vincas, English Daisies, Pansies, Mountain Pinks, Geraniums for 
boxes, pink or red—12 for $1.50. Nice Dracaena Palms for centres of 
boxes or runs or hanging baskets—75c to $1.00 each according to size. 


2.—Bedding Geraniums, red or pink, or salmon—12 for $1.50. 
Bedding Cannas, green leaf, red or yellow flowered—12 for $1.50. 


3.—Bedding Plants—Any 15 for $1.00 (regularly any 12 for 
$1.00); any 100 for $5.00. Include: Asters in all colors, Ageratum, 
Calendulas, English Daisies, Coreopsis, Lovely Carnations, Double 
Cornflowers, Sweet Sultans, Cosmos, early and late, Coleus in all 
colors, Larkspurs, Fuchsias, Ribbon Grass, Ice Pinks, Lantanas, 
Double White Feverfew, Marigold, both dwarf and tall, Heliotropes, 
Pansies, Petunias, fringed and balcony, Phlox, Drummondi, Sal- 
vias, Thunbegias, Verbenas, Mammoth Zinnias, Fancy Snap- 
dragons, Giant Double Stocks, Giant Chrysanthemums, Giant 
Carnations, all colors. 

4.—Old Fashioned Hardy Perennials, favorites of all grand- 
mothers, regularly 12 for $1.00; Special Now—15 for $1.00; 100 for 
$5.00. We have a fine lot of Hardy Asters, Boltonias, Lovely 
Delphiniums (queen of the garden) in light blue and deep blue, 
Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells in all colors, Gial- 
lardias, Double Hollyhocks in all colors (Chater’s Seed), Gypso- 
philas, Helianthus, Lychnis, Myosotis or blue Forgetmenots, 
Hardy Oriental Poppies, Pyrethrums, Rudebeckias, Scabiosas, 
Stokesias, Hardy Phlox, Subulata, pink or white, English Daisies, 
pink and white, Fine Shasta Daisies, Violas, Coreopsis, Veronicas, 
Valerians, Lily of Valley, Day Lilies, Henericallis. 

5.—Splendid 3-year-old Roses everblooming in 30 sorts, such 
as Columbia, Ophelia, Ward, etc.—75c each; any 12 for $6.00— 
not less than 12 at that rate. 

6.—Strong L. I. Vegetable Plants—Any 100 assorted— 
$1.50; any 1000 assorted for $10.00. Include Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Head Lettuce, Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper, Celery, 
Parsley, Beet, Sweet Potato. Start the late vegetables and save 
money. Time yet—Plenty. 

7.—Fine Hardy Shrubs all kinds—$1.00 each; 8 for $7.00; 24 
for $20.00. Plant now. Cash with Order. No stamps please—check 
or P. M. O. or bills registered. 


HARLOWARDEN 


GARDENS & GREENHOUSES 


329 Front Street Greenport, N. Y. 

















All the well-known writers are now writing for “The American Girl” 
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Like Captain, like troop—that 
is why officers should set their 
troops an example of smartness 
and grooming by wearing a per- 
fect fitting uniform. 

Our uniforms fill these specifi- 
cations, because they are tailor 
made. They are cut to individual 





Why a Tailored Uniform? 


measure and in accordance with 
Girl Scout regulations. The cloth 
and workmanship are of the finest. 

Prices and samples of materials 
cheerfully furnished upon re- 
quest. Uniforms can be made 
from olive drab serge or khaki, as 
desired. 


Write direct to 
RIDABOCK & CO. 
149151 West 36th Street New York, N. Y. 
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MILLERSBURG COLLEGE 
Founded 1850 
Select boarding school for girls, 6-21. Fully 
accredited. Grades, intensive college prepar- 
atory, special courses. Well equipped gymna- 
sium, Music, Art, Dramatics, Home Eco- 
nomics. Moderate rates. 
Box A—Millersburg, Ky. 














CELEBRATE YOUR CAMP WITH 
YOUR KODAK 


Send your snapshots to 
‘“‘The American Girl’’ 


Of course you do many things at your camp better or 
differently than at other camps—and other camps would 
so like to know about them. “The American Girl” will 
ublish the best pictures sent in, and all the world will 
now of your exploits and activities. Address 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


















Newark Normal School 


of Physical Education and Hygiene 
Henry Panzer, M. G., Director 


in THREE-YEAR and 
Pa TWO-YEAR COURSE 
. for graduates of a four-year 
high school course, empha- 
sizing the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Physical Education. 
Strong faculty. University 
course in Health Education. 





Co-Educational School 
For catalog write to 


MARGARET C. BROWN, Registrar 
826 So. 10th St. NEWARK, N. J. 

















The Garden Camp and 


Bernice 


(Continued from page 34) 

him out, or I shouldn’t be happy all year. 
And Marion kindly stayed with me to 
help,” indicating me with a grand ges- 
ture of the shears. She looked longer at 
the visiting lady, who was gasping some- 
thing like, “Yes. Yes. Of course.” Quite 
without comprehension. And the owner 
by this time was sitting on one of the 
steps looking restful. 

So Bernice went on to the visitor, 
“Why just think how you would feel if 
your arms and legs and fingers and hair 
were all snarled up together, and bunched 
around your middle, when you wanted to 
grow hard out in all directions—upward 
and not down, outward and not in, for- 
ward and not back. And if you couldn’t 
get enough to eat or breathe, although you 
sucked till you nearly burst! Why, I 
never see any plants that they aren’t peo- 
ple to. me, and either they make me so 
happy because they are so comfortable 
and joyous, or so unhappy because they 
are cramped or cut or dwarfed or over- 
taxed or hungry or thirsty or something. 
And then I am just possessed if I can’t 
make them comfortable.” 

Then she simply beamed at our owner- 
lady. “Do you know,” she said, “that I 
think the happiest part of all this camp 
vacation has been the chance to make so 
many plants with lovely characters and 
fine constitutions well again. And don’t 
they look happy too! They are just peo- 
ple—when they are well and things are 
right with them they shew it, and they 
just ask for things which they need and 
can’t get themselves.” 

Now isn’t that the wildest fancy! 
Plants just like people! But do you know, 
it gets you in the end. And in lots more 
ways they are alike than just those Ber- 
nice mentioned. I have never been able 
to get away from it since. And what is 
more, I can’t get away from wanting to 
stop right then and there and help it 
whenever I see one who isn’t happy. Just 
as you want to stop and help a person 
when you see one that is unhappy. And 
I’m always doing it, too. 

But I have thought further than Ber- 
nice said then. I think the other way 
round, that people are often like plants, 
too. 

And I am always thinking that some 
person is so well situated, with sunshine 
and wind and all the conditions so that 
he is growing naturally and normally; or 
that another is too crowded and is reach- 
ing gaspingly for light and air; or tha: 
this one needs a trellis or strings to climb 
with; or that one is growing all over the 
place and needs pruning. Only it is hard- 
er to make opportunities to help people 
than plants. But fortunately there aren’t 
so many of them! 
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She Forgot She Was 
a Lady 


(Continued from page 13) 
straight as before and she had little hope 
now of being like the other girls. 

But she forgot her troubles in the 
excitement of baseball. Tony pitched 
better and better and they felt sure of 
beating Zeiderstown. Miss Elsie was as 
excited as the scholars and went to all 
the practices. 

The day of the game was bright and 
sunny and many people came out to the 
field. Uncle Bennie was there and all 
the other directors and some of the 
fathers of the village. Miss Elsie and the 
girls sat on low benches along the side. 
Susan could watch Tony’s every move. 
He was so handsome and his manner 
was so gentlemanly that she thrilled 
with admiration. 

But she was worried about Humpie, 
who had got himself appointed umpire. 
Set against Miss Elsie as he was, Susan 
felt that he would bring no good to the 
team. 

She was right. She knew it as soon 
as the game was well started. Some- 
thing was going wrong with Tony’s pitch- 
ing. Boy after boy took his base on 
balls. Humpie would call out each fail- 
ure in loud, triumphant tones. Every 
time he took off his mask Susan could 
see him laugh at the boys’ discomfiture. 

Tony got more and more excited. Su- 
san saw the blood burning in his face. 
The girls did not know what was the 
matter. But Susan did. Tony was good 
on curves and Humpie was taking ad- 
vantage of every one which skipped the 
corner of the plate to call out, “Ball.” 
Tony tried to pitch straight, but each 
ball was wilder than the previous one. 
There were cries of “Out with the 
pitcher. We need a new one.” 

Tony’s shoulders drooped disconsolate- 
ly. All his confidence was gone. He 
was slowly but surely going into dis- 
favor. Susan began to tremble. Her 
heart ached for him. Humpie was hum- 
bling and disgracing him and making him 
lose just because he did not want Miss 
Elsie’s school to have the pennant. 

Something must be done. She looked 
wildly about, at the girls, at Humpie, 
at Tony’s despairing face. She turned 
to Emmy, who was next to her. 

“It’s wicked, Emmy, wicked. Tony's 
all right. It’s not a new pitcher we 
need. It’s a new umpire. Come on. 
I can’t stand it. Let’s—let’s chase him.” 

Emmy glanced doubtfully at her white, 
high-heeled shoes. Then she looked at 
Tony and she, too, was filled with pity. 

“Come on, girls. Susan has right.” 
she called. And they were off, straight 
across the field. Humpie was resting 
for a moment, chewing vigorously at his 
tobacco. Something in Susan’s advance 
must have warned him, for when they 
were almost upon him he started to run. 
But he was too late. They pounded, 
they pinched, they kicked, and it was 
full two minutes before he could break 
away. Down the hill he fled, his coat- 
tails flying. He did not stop to look 

(Continued on the next page) 














; And everyone who wishes to 
Girl Scout Leaders become a Girl Scout Leader! 





THE EDITH MACY TRAINING CAMP 


is open to you from May 17th to October 15th 


Come to Camp Edith Macy, which was given to all Girl Scout Leaders 
by Mr. V. Everit Mac in memory of his wife, Edith Carpenter Macy, so that 
my might find joy in ny bok -w- by actual practice how to play the game of Girl 

uting. 

. Practical courses in Troop Management, Nature Lore, Forestry, Camp 
Craft, and courses for Local ectors will be given in the mornings. The 
afternoon program is elective, and you may swim, country dance, play games, 
hike, roam the woods, or just rest. 

The Camp is at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., overlooking Camp Andree. 

A vacation at Camp Edith Macy is a joyous combination of work and play. 





LOCATION 


The Edith Macy Training Camp for Girl Scout Leaders, located in the heart 

of a ‘Westchester County, oho 30 miles from New York City, is 
le by train or motor requent ex trains leave Grand } 

Central Station, on the New York Genel’ i Railroad. One may go either to | 

Ossining (four miles from camp) or to Pleasantville (three miles from camp). 

motoring from there. Those who prefer to motor all way from the city will 

find excellent roads. 


=. ‘ake express train from Grand Central Station, New York City, for either 
Suis or Pleasantville. At both stations you will find taxis with drivers who } 
know the way to Camp. | 
| 

| 

| 


Saturday, August 28—Monday, September 6 


INNISFREE WEEK 
Conducted by Miss Louise M. Price 
(Repetition of Course June 21-30) | 


Saturday, September 11—Saturday, September 25 


LOCAL DIRECTORS’ COURSE TROOP MANAGEMENT COURSE 
Conducted by Conducted by 
Mrs. Sibyl Gordon Newell Miss Elsa G. Becker | 
(Repetition of Course June 21-July 5) (Repetition of Course May 17-31) | 


NATURE: AND FORESTRY COURSE 
Conducted by Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady 
(Repetition of Course May 17-31) 
Monday, September 27—Monday, October 11 


TROOP MANAGEMENT COURSE 
Conducted by Miss Elsa G. Becker 
(Repetition of Course May 17-31) 


RATE PER WEEK—$17.00 FOR CIRCULAR—WRITE 
MISS ELIN LINDBERG, Camp Manager 
CAMP EDITH MACY Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 














Louisville Conservatory 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, 


250 W. Broadway 








AN EDUCATION 
at the 


Miss Harris’ Florida School 
OCTOBER to JUNE 


of Music Boarding and Day-school Departments 


(Frederic A. Cowles, Director) 


Prepares for Success 


Complete foreign language and science 
departments 
Special Cultural, Normal Music, dancing, dramatic art 


and Professional Courses Outdoor classes all winter, and swimming, boat- 


ing, golf, tennis 


Organ, Orchestral Instruments . Chaperoned parties from New York and Chicago 


1052 BRICKELL AVENUE 
Miami, Florida 


Address JOHN L. GRUBER, Mgér. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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She Forgot She Was a Lady 


(Concluded from page 49) 
back. Only Susan followed—all the way 
until she was sure he was safe in his 
own front door. 

When she turned to go back she 
walked very slowly. It came over her 
in a flash what she had done. She had 
proved herself the tomboy they called 
ber. And that wasn’t the worst. She 
remembered now, when it was too late. 
Miss Elsie had followed and called with 
pleading voice for her to come back. 
Miss Elsie had failed in discipline before 
them all. They would think that 
Humpie was right. She’d lose her job 
and even Uncle Bennie couldn’t save her. 

Then she almost stumbled over Miss 
Elsie, sitting on the bank beside the road. 
She was crying just like a little girl. 
Susan wanted to cry, too. 

Miss Elsie took her hand. 
it for the best, Susan. Humpie was 
mean because he hates me. They’re all 
against me and I’m a failure, and I won’t 
get any certificate.” 

“Uncle Bennie ain’t.”” Susan quivered 
with excitement. “He likes you. He 
thinks your curls are beautiful. Mebbe 
he can fix the directors. Here he comes, 
hunting for me, I guess. I'll ask him.” 

Uncle Bennie came swinging along, 
looking about anxiously for Susan. He 
shopped short when he saw them. 

“What’s the matter, Elsie—I mean 
Miss Bower? Who’s been hurting you?” 

Miss Elsie only shook her head. Susan 
had to answer. “She says nobody likes 


“You did 


her and they'll put her out and she won't 
get no certificate. You’re much for her, 
ain’t you, Uncle Bennie ?—and she is good 
on discipline—only not with me, because 
I’m yet a tomboy.” 

Uncle Bennie wrinkled his forehead 
and tried to look cross. “I could say 
I liked a certain party if I had the 
language to suit that party. But I ain’t—I 
mean I’m not fitted in words to do it.” 

Miss Elsie got up and looked straight 
at Uncle Bennie. She half smiled. “If 
you can’t talk my way maybe I can talk 
yours, Mr. Benjamin.” ‘Then she said 
something which sounded just like it was 
from a book. 

“When a person’s heart is kind, the 
language doesn’t matter. It’s always 
understood.” 

Uncle Bennie took a step forward but 
stopped and turned to Susan. “You 
settled Humpie, Susan. You're all right. 
You go along up to the field. The game 
was nearly over when I came to look for 
you. They did get a new umpire and 
our boys were winning.” 

Susan was very glad for that. She 
walked slowly up the hill. When she 
reached the top she saw the crowd com- 
ing from the field. Tony was in the 
midst surrounded by the boys and girls. 
She could see that his head was high 
and that he was very happy. She felt 
that she could not meet him so she turned 
up a lane and sat on the fence. 

It was no use, she thought, her head 
in her hand. She was hopeless. It took 








Price complete with neces- 
sary ropes and stakes, $18.50 


Set of two steel eros 
ex- 
$2.50 


tubes when desir 
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CAMP OUT IN COMFORT 
IN THE RUSH SCOUT TENT 


Especially designed to give maximum 
shelter for minimum weight at a very low 
price. It is particularly adapted for use on 
canoe trips or hikes where all duffel must be 
carried over portages or packed along diffi- 
cult trails. It has found great favor for use 
on overnight hikes and short trips away 
from the main camp. 


This tent can be pitched in less than five min- 
utes. It isunnecessary to carry poles as the 


main rope canbe stretched between two 
trees. The tent can be heated easily 
if a reflector type of fire is built 
a few feet in front of it. 

Made of high grade 
waterproofed and mil- 
dewproofed tent ma- 
terial, rollsup ina very 
small package, and 


weighs eleven pounds. 
no nny pe | Ly dp to 
Oe iwe festtackeal 
Girl Scout Camp Equipment Dept. 
670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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such ages to learn and she had no one to 
help her. Tony would be gone away be- 
for her hair would grow or curl, or she 
could become a young lady like the other 
girls. 


And then she looked up to see that he 


had left the boys and was coming across 
the field toward her. His hat was in 
his hand and his dark eyes were shining. 

“You saved the game for me, Susan— 
I mean Miss Weismuller. I want to 
thank you.” 

Susan got very red and began to laugh. 
Then she remembered to have manners. 
“You’re much welcome, Mr. de Petra.” 

Tony kicked the fence and got red, 
too. Finally he spoke. “May I go along 
the rest of the way home with you?” 

Susan jumped down quickly. She 
wanted to run but remembered in time. 
“Yes, well! It ain’t very far but I’d be 
pleased if you’d come along if you’d feel 
for it.” 

She settled into a sedate walk beside 
him, trying to swish her skirts as Emmy 
did. She could not talk and Tony was 
quiet, too. He kept looking at her head 
and her heart sank again. 

“Mom won't give me the dare to let 
my hair grow long like other girls, so I 
got to look like a tomboy.” 

“Let it grow long!” There was 
horror in Tony’s voice. “You wouldn’t 
do that, would you? All the ladies wear 
it short in the cities, even the mothers. 
Why, you're the only stylish girl in the 


village.” 

Susan was stunned. Finally she 
gasped. “There’s Miss Elsie?” 

“Miss Elsie? Oh, Miss_ Elsie!” 


Tony waved her away with graceful 
hand. “She has curls.” 

Again Susan gasped. “Is it that curls 
ain’t stylish either, Tony?” 

“No, indeed. Passé—passed, Father 
says. Like yours it is now, right up to 
the minute. And I’ll bring you a present 
to-morrow. I won’t forget % 

Next evening they were all sitting in 
the kitchen. Susan was reading her 
Ivanhoe in peace. Her face was very 
happy. She looked up as she caught 
Josh’s words. 

“Tony says that Miss Elsie’s the most 
stylish teacher in the township.” 

“Och, he’s foolin’,” from Jake. 
“Why, she’s got hair like a man’s ex- 
cepting that it makes curly.” 

“Yes, well!” Josh’s tone was im- 
portant. “All the ladies in the city has 
been wearing it that way this long while 
back a’ready. Tony’s pop knows.” 

Uncle Bennie looked straight at Susan. 
Then he threw his head back and laughed. 
She understood now. He’d known, too, 
all along. He gave her a sly wink. 
“My opinion about the lady in question 
is entirely with Tony. How’d you like 
her for an aunt, Susan? Then there’ll 
be two stylish ones in the family.” 

But Susan had forgotten teacher. Her 
fingers closed tightly over ‘the bottle 
which Tony had given her. On the 
label were the magic words: “For a 
lady’s bobbed hair. Guaranteed to keep 
it straight and flat and shining.” 
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The Peace Daughters of Capilano 


(Continued from page 8) 
guests were worthy of the feast, and 
waiting on them were hundreds of war- 
slaves brought from other lands. 

At one end sat the Great King, and 
opposite at the other end the two beau- 
tiful, blushing maidens. Proud beyond 
words was Capilano. This seemed in- 
deed the crowning day of his life, with 
all the world to do him homage and his 
two lovely daughters entering woman- 
hood ready indeed for the crowning of 
his hopes. And he was wise, too, in his 
hoping. He knew the instincts that were 
ready, stirring to serve his purpose. He 
had not overlooked any move in the 
game. Next to one beautiful daughter, 
Wihla, he had seated Young Kaga, only 
twenty-five years of age but already a 
famous war-chief, whose title was “The 
Fifty-Killer.” He was tall and beautiful 
to look upon, pleasing of speech, beloved 
of women. And the King, watching, 
mightily rejoiced when he saw the tender 
glances and whisperings that passed be- 
tween Young Kaga and the maid. By 
Wihuash, the other daughter, he had 
placed Kalek, an older man than Kaga, 
but still in his prime, the most famous of 
all the war-chiefs. His title was “The 
Hundred-Killer,” and in power he stood 
next to the King. 

And the crafty old King was pleased 
when he saw the great Kalek and the 
Princess whispering together and eating 
from the same bowl. ' 

When the feast was over and the 
sacred Pipe smoked round, the King 
spoke thus: 

“My war chiefs, my councillors, my 
people, ye are here assembled for the 
great Potlatch, the coming-out feast of 
my two daughters. They are now to be 
accounted marriageable women and on 
this their Potlatch I promise them that 
they may ask whatsoever they will and 
I will grant it.” 

Then stood up those two bright-eyed 
and comely daughters and whispered to- 
gether and one speaking for both said, 
“Is it true, O Father, that we may ask 
whatsoever we will and you will grant 
it?” 

“Absolutely,” said the father. “There 
is nothing that I, the King, cannot grant. 
There is nothing that you may not ask 
this day and it shall surely be yours. I, 
Capilano, have spoken.” He knew per- 
fectly well what they were going to ask. 
Had he not cleverly guided and led them 
into it? Without being told he could 
see that one daughter was going to say, 
“Give me this day to Kaga for his wife 
and the other to Kalek.” 

Then spoke one daughter for both, 
“This, then, O Father, is the request of 
your two daughters: 

“That you set free these slaves who 
have waited on us to-day and send them 
back to their own people, and send them 
back not empty, but load them with gifts 
and give them safe conduct, and send by 
them a message of comfort to their peo- 
ple, to say that never more need they 
fear the warriors of Capilano. And 
send out also your swiftest scouts after 


the war canoes up the coast and down 
the coast and after the war parties over 
the snowpeaks, and bid them stop all 
fighting, yea, even though they be at the 
moment of a great victory. They shall 
stop the fight, set free the captives, re- 
turn their spoils, bid the conquered foe 
have no more fear. And proclaim 
throughout all the earth that the end of 
war is decreed. Now shall there be only 
peace and good-will, for the Peace of 
Capilano is over all the world so long 
as the name and power of Capilano shall 
endure. 

“This, O Father, is the wish of your 
two daughters.” 

The King sprang to his feet and stag- 
gered as though he had been clubbed. He 
seized his own hair plaits in his hand and 
strained at them, as he glared away over 
the heads of his daughters and gritted 
his teeth. 

In the silence at last the King spoke, 
and his words hissed out like separate 
arrows: “My daughters, my daughters, 
ye have brought me very low. All my 
life have I been a fighting man. My 
chiefest joy has been to stand in the prow 
of my great war canoe and lead my band 
of heroes in the glory of the fight. My 
hope has been to have a son, a fighting 
man who would take up the bow and 
spear when my hand became too weak 
or weary, and carry on the name and 
fame of Capilano, King of all the earth. 

“My hope and last wish was that 
when my time came, I should get out the 
old war canoe and man it with those 
that are left of my fighting crew, and 
standing in the prow I should shoot and 
fight, and fighting die. 

“And now ye have reft me of that 
joy. Nevertheless I have given my word. 
The word of Capilano cannot be broken. 
I grant your request, but ye have broken 
my heart. 

“Go forth, ye slaves, ye are free. Go 
see to all their wants, you, my brave 
warriors. Send blessed medicine tokens 
with them, my wise men. Go forth, ye 
scouts, after every war party, a trusty 
scout to proclaim the end of war.. Go.” 

No one stirred. 

“Go,” thundered the King and he 
reached for his war bow and arrows. 

They sprang to their feet to obey. He 
glared till the warriors all had gone. 

With rolling eyes and moving but sil- 
ent lips the King glared round the empty 
hall, tottered, staggered, fell forward 
and lay still on the matting. 

There was a dead hush and a long, 
long pause. Then old Mowala went 
slowly forward. He raised up the King 
so all could see his face, and they knew 
that Great Capilano was dead. 

Then in the snow peaks far beyond 
there came the rumbling of a mighty 
thunder. And a cloud came rolling down 
between the peaks. It filled the valley 
and the canyon. It filled the village and 
the feast hall; and the thunder grew 
louder and shaped itself into a voice. 
And all knew it for the voice of Sagalie- 
Tye, the Great Spirit; ever louder it 
sounded in the Feast Hall and spoke: 


















































Frame your vacation pictures 
with Passe Partout 


ART of the fun of vacation time is look- 

ing over camera pictures afterward. The 
ones you took at the beach the day of the 
picnic —the funny ones from the fishing 
trip—and the really beautiful views you 
snapped motoring through the hills. And 
when you see how easy it is to frame them 
with Dennison’s Passe Partout you will 
want to keep them all. 


One clever girl we know keeps part of her 
wall attractively filled with a constantly 
changing group of pictures she has framed 
with Passe Partout—snap shots and sketches 
that serve to remind her all through the 
year of past good times. She could tell you 
how easy it is to do, and how many ways 
you can do it, with the different colors and 
widths of Passe Partout. She learned how 
from the instruction leaflet, which you can 
get at your stationer’s, department store or 
druggist’s, or by sending the coupon below. 


**H*O°M°E***C*R*A‘*F*T’S” 
DENNISON’S, Dept. H-10 
Framingham, Mass. 


Please send me, ftee, complete instructions 
for picture framing with Passe Partout. 
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“My daughters, ye have done that for 
which ye were sent. Come now back to 
me and I will set ye on high, a monu- 
ment for all time.” 

The voice ceased, and when the cloud 
rolled away, the daughters of the King 
were gone. But that day there appeared 
two new and glorious peaks in the sea 
chain of the mountains, higher than those 
around, twin peaks, looking alike, tall 
and stately as two women, draped from 
crown to waist with eternal snow and 
looking forever across the sun-down sea. 

The white men call them the “Lions 
of Vancouver,” but we Indians know 
better. We know that they are the Peace 
Daughters of King Capilano. 
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The Land of the Seven Kingdoms 


(Continued from page 26) 

“Yes,” Monroe agreed, “on Bowling 

Green, a week ago. I untangled Miss 
Kortright from a thorn bush.” 

Robert grinned impishly. ~ 

“Behold!” he cried in a grandiloquent 
manner. “The Prince of the Seven King- 
doms! Even in the Eighteenth Century 
I find that fairy tales are true.” 

The Livingstons looked at him in 
amused curiosity, and comically he told 
about the happening on the Green the 
week before as his sister had de- 
scribed it to him. The tale lost 
nothing through his version, and 
Eliza wanted to shake him, be- 
cause the moment was very em- 
barrassing to her. But the music 
began just then, and away she 
tripped beside the lawmaker from 
Virginia. 

“He’s young!” she thought as she 
moved to the melody through the 
great room, colorful and brilliant 
in the glow of its many candles and 
the greenery, flags, and bunting 
that draped ceiling and walls. “It 
is quite wonderful to be a Con- 
gressman when no older than that.” 
—  “T’m older than you think,” 

Monroe said when she mentioned 
it to him. “I'll soon be twenty-sev- 
en. But I feel about eighteen.” 
Then, impulsively he added, “You 
look marvelous tonight. I am 
happy to have saved your dress 
from the water.” 

“Why did you not tell me then 
that you are a Congressman?” 
Eliza asked curiously. 

He hesitated a moment, as if 
turning something over in his mind. 
Then he said, “Something told me 
I would enjoy surprising you when 
we met at the ball tonight. I am 
glad now that I did, for it has 
been even nicer that I imagined it 
could be.” 





“Tt is near Monticello, the home of 
my friend Thomas Jefferson,” he ex- 
plained. “This summer I must be in 
other places to attend to some business, 
so I cannot go back as soon as the con- 
gressional session ends. But next year 
Jefferson and I plan to spend the time 
together at his house. And some day I 
intend to build a home of my own there, 


it that Eliza meant, “At least I shall be 
there.” 

So in a buoyant mood they both left 
the ballroom, looking forward to the 
morrow. 


A year went by, and delightful things 
came into the life of Eliza Kortright and 
James Monroe. As he suggested that he 
might do, he went calling the evening 
following the ball, and found that beside 
a one-time British officer and his son, 

his daughter was also at home. 








A Tribute to a Friend 


Since Katherine Dunlap Cather, our 
loved friend, wrote this story, she has 
left us. The day she went to the 
hospital, from which she did not return, 
she completed a story for The American 
Girl. 


Katherine Dunlap Cather was a true 
friend of girls. Her eyes were bright 
when she talked of them. And each 
time that I saw her, she had new plans 
for what she would write for them. 
To the readers of our magazine she 
brought many charmed moments. We 
shall miss her greatly. 


But to us all, from her zest in living, 
from her belief in us, she has left us a 
heritage in her memory .and in her 
books, of which her most recent are, 
Girlhood Stories of Famous Women, and 
Boyhood Stories of Famous Men, pub- 
lished by the Century Company. H.F. 


Being with them proved so pleas- 
ant that he went’ again and again, 
and as he did, he began to realize 
that it would be difficult to go back 
to Virginia even to visit Thomas 
Jefferson without the society of 
Pretty Polly Kortright. 

So one night he wrote a letter to 
his friend saying, “As you know, 
we planned more than a year ago 
that I should spend the summer 
with you at Monticello. But since 
that plan was made, I have met 
Captain Kortright’s daughter and 
come to know her well. Having 
formed an attachment for this 
young lady, I must relinquish all 
other objects not connected with 
her.” 

So he and Eliza were married 
and traveled to Virginia together, 
and there, near Fredricksburg, they 
built a house with Doric columns 
and porticoes facing southward. 
They called it Oak Hill, for it 
stood on a knoll cushioned with oak 
trees and commanded a view of the 
Potomac and Rappahannock Rivers 
and the Virginia lowlands. Robert 
teasingly called it “The Castle of 
the Seven Kingdoms,” for he re- 
membered Eliza’s speech of long 
before about the princess of the 
ballad and her prince. But Polly 
did not mind that. She knew that 








Eliza felt that the evening was 
beginning beautifully. She had an 
idea that she would like it if they could 
have the next dance together, and the 
next one after that, and so on for a while. 
Such an arrangement would have pleased 
Monroe also, but Pretty Polly Kortright 
was entirely too popular to permit of 
its being carried out. Other young men 
came to claim her as soon as the Grand 
March was over, and as Robert said, 
“She whisked through half a dozen dif- 
ferent dances with half a dozen admir- 
ing and different partners.” 

But Monroe came back and they 
danced together again and again. And 
several times they sat through dances 
and talked, and somehow talking was 
every bit as pleasant as swinging to the 
music. The young Congressman told of 
his plans and hopes for the future, of the 
things he wanted life to give him, and 
somehow believed that it would, of his 
home in the South that was like a dif- 
ferent world from New York, in an 
oak-tufted valley in Westmoreland 


County, Virginia, where he was born and 
had spent his boyhood. 


for I know I shall never find another 
place I like so well.” 

So swiftly the moments flew in their 
keen enjoyment of each other that-before 
either of them realized how late it was, 
Robert Livingston called for partners to 
group for the last dance of the evening, 
and the jolliest one of those days, the 
Virginia Reel. Again Eliza and James 
Monroe took their places together, and 
when the music ended and people began 
saying good-night, the young Congress- 
man remarked, “You said that night on 
Bowling Green that you wanted your 
father and mother to know who it was 
that had helped you. I'd like to visit 
them both as soon as possible. Do you 
suppose they will be at home tomorrow 
night?” 

Eliza’s eyes twinkled mischievously. 

“I cannot be sure without asking 
them,” she replied. “But you might come 
and see. Very likely somebody will be 
there.” 

Monroe flashed a happy smile at her, 
for he knew as well as if she had said 


in his heart her brother hoped the 
new home would prove to be as 
happy for her as the castle was to the 
princess. And she found it, indeed, such 
a heaven of a place that she felt she 
never wished to go away. 

But she had married a man who was 
not permitted to dwell quietly on a coun- 
try estate, for he had the ability and pat- 
riotism to serve his land in big ways. 
Again he was elected to Congress, and 
Eliza and James Monroe returned to 
the north, living for a while in New 
York, then in Philadelphia when the capi- 
tal was moved back there. Next, Wash- 
ington appointed him Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to France, and James and Eliza, 
and the two daughters who had come to 
them, sailed away to the old world. 


The story of Eliza Monroe in Paris is 
the tale of a courageous, brilliant, beauti- 
ful woman triumphing over obstacles that 
would have baffled many. France was 
then in the grip of the Revolution, and 
the common people were massed against 
the nobility. Just to be an aristocrat 
was deemed a crime, and it was almost 
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impossible for a foreign ambassador's 
wife to be just and humane without mak- 
ing enemies for her country. But Eliza 
Monroe was well equipped for that diffi- 


‘cult task. She was regally beautiful, 


tall, dark-eyed and slender, and with a 
carriage so pleasing that one of her 
friends declared she was “as graceful as 
a swan on quiet water.” From early 
girlhood she had moved in the most cul- 
tured society of her own land, and much 
contact with great folk made her at ease 
in the company of distinguished men and 
women. She was so kindly and natural 
that she could meet the humblest people 
without antagonizing them or having 
them feel that she deemed herself supe- 
rior. 

Eliza Monroe’s ability to win the good 
will of people once saved a great lady 
from the guillotine. It was the Mar- 
quise de Lafayette, wife of that gallant 
Frenchman who so splendidly aided the 
cause of the colonies during the Revolu- 
tionary War. When the wave of hate 
against the nobility surged to its full 
height that lady was imprisoned and sen- 
tenced to be executed. Lafayette also 
was thrown into prison, and expected 
each hour to bring him a death sentence. 
He had been our country’s truest friend 
during its time of struggle, yet the land 
that owed so much to him could not lift 
a finger in his defence, or in that of his 
wife, since that would have provoked a 
war with France. Remembering all that 
America owned to Lafayette, and realiz- 
ing that he was powerless to aid her, 
James Monroe was sick with distress. 

One night as they talked about it Eliza 
exclaimed, “You represent our govern- 
ment in France, but I am just a private 
citizen, and as a private citizen I can go 
to see my friend.” 

It was a delicate, even dangerous thing 
to do, for unless the utmost tact were 
used, the visit of the American ambas- 
sador’s wife to a condemned noblewoman 
might be interpreted as an attempt at in- 
terference on the part of America. 

The following morning she acted. Im- 
mediately after breakfast she drove to 
La Force Prison, in which the Marquise 
was confined, and asked to visit her 
friend. Seeing her alight from a car- 
riage emblazoned with emblems that told 
it was that of the American ambassador, 
the guard at the gate feared to refuse to 
admit her, for he knew not what power 
lay behind the visit. He sent for his 
commanding officer, who in turn called 
his chief. To this man Eliza talked feel- 
ingly of the wife of Lafayette, saying 
that both she and her husband had ever 
been friends of liberty, as the service they 
had rendered the American colonies when 
they were struggling to gain liberty well 
proved. The man was so convinced by 
her words, that he let her go into Ma- 
dame Lafayette’s cell. Then he went 
with a plea to officials of the Revolution. 
The execution of the Marquise had been 
set for that afternoon, but the order was 
arrested, and she was freed the next 
day. Lafayette also was released shortly 
afterward. 

It was that way always. In all, the 
Monroes spent ten years in Europe, for 
after serving as minister to France, 
James was again sent there to negotiate 


the purchase of Louisiana. Then he be- 
came United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain, and throughout that entire per- 
iod Eliza was admired and loved as “The 
Superb American.” Even with the cares 
that come to those in high political places 
they were delightful years for her, for 
her marriage was ideally happy, her home 
life everything that she desired. She 
found great joy in training her daugh- 
ters and directing their education. And 
because of her wise guidance these girls 
were admired almost as much as their 
mother. Both had inherited much of 
the mother’s beauty, the dark hair and 
eyes, rich coloring and graceful carriage. 
The older one, also named Eliza, was a 
fellow pupil in a girl’s school with Hor- 
tense Beauharnais, daughter of Napo- 
leon’s wife, Josephine, and herself after- 
ward Queen of Holland. She chose 
young Eliza Monroe as her most inti- 
mate friend. 

“She was the loveliest lady I ever 
knew,” Hortense said long afterward in 
speaking of Mrs. Monroe, “a credit and 
a glory to the land she helped to repre- 
sent in France and England.” 

There came a day when James Mon- 
roe reached the pinnacle of his success, 
when he realized his dream of dreams 
and was elected President. And with 
Eliza first lady in the land, the White 
House had as regal a mistress as it has 
ever known. Endowed as she was by 
nature with rare social gifts, and de- 
veloped by the training of her girlhood 
and years of court life in Europe into 
an elegant and accomplished woman, she 
understood entertaining in splendid fash- 
ion perhaps better than any President's 
wife save Dolly Madison. 

The White House was not so gay 
during her reign there as during that of 
the buoyant Dolly. Captain Kortright’s 
daughter had been rather a frail girl. 
The strain of ten years as an ambassa- 
dor’s wife, with its endless round of 
receptions, dinners, and calling, as well 
as the training of her daughters and di- 
rection of their education had told upon 
her health. By the time her husband be- 
came President, lack of strength forced 
her to live quietly, and only several times 
each year were people bidden to social 
affairs in the executive mansion. But 
when she threw her doors open, the 
refined elegance of her receptions and 
dinners, and the grace with which she 
presided over them was the talk of the 
entire country for months afterward. 

“To attend a White House reception 
or ball in Eliza Monroe’s day,” wrote 
one of the many whose delight it was to 
be entertained by her, “was like going 
from some dimly lighted chamber into a 
realm flooded with color and sunshine, 
over which a goddess held sway.” 

At the end of Monroe’s presidential 
term the family returned to Virginia, to 
the house with the Doric columns and 
porticoes facing southward among the 
wide spreading oaks. Long ago Eliza’s 
tormenting brother called it “The Castle 
of the Seven Kingdoms,” and that in 
truth it seemed to her, for she never had 
grown past believing that James Monroe 
was the right man. She had thought him 
wonderful the day he saved her rose- 
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sprigged dress from the water. He be- 
came even more wonderful in her eyes 
through the long lapse of years, and their 
home overlooking the Virginia lowlands 
was the very heart of the world to her. 

It was the same with Monroe him- 
self. “Having formed an attachment for 
this young lady, I must relinquish all 
other objects not connected with her.” 

All in all, the story of our fifth presi- 
dent and his wife is one of the sweetest 
love tales in the history of America, for 
in the eyes of each, the other was real 
Prince and Princess, and wherever they 
were together seemed enchanted country. 

What more could any one ask? For 
the Land of the Seven Kingdoms, as the 
old-time poet called the realm of true 
happiness, is a place of dreams and belief. 
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The Summer Adventures 
of Nifty Fifty 


Fifty goes to a house party 


Here he is, all dressed up for the House 
Party. 





Here is The Girl, whose Uncle presented 
her with Fifty saying, ““Spend him for “O< 
what you want.’ ( 

ex One rainy afternoon, The Girl chanced 

. upon a copy of The American Girl. 

Here she is, two minutes after she 

opened the first page. 


ie 






AND 

Here is Nifty Fifty, all packed up 
for his trip to The American Girl 
office. For when The Girl dis- 
covered that she could have this 
magazine of delight, five months for fifty 
cents—well, she sent Nifty Fifty scurrying 
immediately. 

AND 

At Christmas time, she is going to hint to her 
mother about that renewal. 

















The American Girl—Summer Bargain 
5 months for 50C. 


Open to any girl who has never before subscribed 
Offer closes September 15th 




















The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Couldn’t Fool Her! 


“Just think, Aunt Josie, my hus- 
band got Hamburg and Java on the 
radio last night.” 

“Now, my child, don’t think I'll 
ever believe they can deliver gro- 
ceries on that contraption.” 


Sent to “Laugh and Grow Scout” 
By HeELen Greco, 
Blackfoot, Idaho. 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 




















The Pessimist 


Kino Lapy: 
What’s the matter 
with your little 
brother? 

SistER: Oh, he 
always looks on the 
dark side of things. 


A Question of Value 


“Now, Tommy,” said Mrs. Bell, “I 
want you to be good while I’m out.” 

“T’ll be good for a penny,” replied 
Tommy. 

“Tommy,” said she, “I want you to 
remember that you cannot be a son of 
mine unless you are good for nothing!” 
—Gentlewoman. Sent by JOSEPHINE 
Harwicnu, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Process 


TEACHER: Can anyone tell me how a 
stovepipe is made? 

Jounny: First you take a big, long 
hole, and then you wrap some tin around 
it—Sent by Mersa Miter, Wichita, 
Kans. 














Righteous Indignation 


An elderly far- 
mer hitched his 
team to a telegraph 
pole. 

“Here,” ex- 
claimed the police- 
man, “you can’t 
hitch there!” 

“Can’t hitch!” shouted the irate far- 
mer. “Then what’s that sign for—‘Fine 
for Hitching’!”—Sent by Puytus W. 
PATCHEN, Carlinville, Ill., and Avge B. 

















> 





Buckwa ter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Every issue in 1926 grows better—don’t miss any of them 
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Old Colony Approvals: 


at 50¢ discount, gladly sent to any Girl Scout, 
containing many unusual stamps, or unused 
British Colonies at 33@ discount. 


PACKETS—-2,000 ali different $3.00; 1,000 
varieties $.85; 500 varieties $.20; 100 varie- 
ties $.06; price list of sets, packets, albums, 
etc. sent on request. 
ALBUMS—Imperial $.60; Modern $2.00; 
International Junior $3.50; all albums sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


WANT LISTS-——tilled from a stock of 40,000 
varieties. 


We have always specialized in U. S. and British No. 


American stamps and are glad to show or quote 
prices on rareties. 


OLD COLONY STAMP CO. 
333 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 














500 All Different—Only 25c 


Many unused and from British, French, Italian and 
Portuguese Colonies, Chile, ume, Guatemala, Persia, 
.. to all APPROVAL APFLIC. 1 

1000 clean mixed 25c.; 2000 diff. $4.25; 100 
diff. eae Cols. 40c.; 100 diff.” Port. Cols. 50c.; 100 
diff. British Cols. 35c.; Hinges 12c. per 1000. Our ‘Lists, 
full of bargains, are free. Write for special plan for 
buying collections up to 5000 diff. for only small pay- 
ment down. It is a winner. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO. 
241 Queens Ave. Dept. 7 London, Canada 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR (lustrated Atbum 


50 Different Foreign Stamps 
10 Pack of Stamp Hinges 
c Perforation Gauge 
to approval applicants \ Hints to Collectors 
Big Illustrated Price List 


W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Pa. 




















FREE — DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 


Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors. 2c. postage. 3pecial—10c. each—25 Asia- 
Africa; 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope: 25 Fr. Cols.; 25 Br. Cols. ; 
35 U. 8. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 Pictures; 25 Fin- 
land, ete., 100 Diff. Eleven 100 Packets, $1. 

U. T. K. Stamp Co., Utica, N. Y. 








TAKE THESE 
WITH YOU 
ON YOUR 
»VACATION 





More Fun 
| Outdoors 


THE SKY SPRING AND 
SUMMER NIGHTS 


Make friends with the 
neighborly stars that seem 
} so close these warm nights. 
Here are charts that show 





you how to place and 
name each one. 50 cents 
Star gazing parties are 


great fun, 
NATURE IN CAMP 
Get the best out of your 


days outdoors. Learn some- 
thing about the wild things 


around you. 15 cents 
A TRIP TO THE MOON 
THE When the great round 


harvest moon hangs low 
in the sky near enough 
to see its big hills and 
deep valleys, use your opera 


WOMANS 
PRESS 











- glass and this little book to 
Avenue learn its secrets. 30 cents 
New York 














Stamp News in Brief 
By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HAVE recently seen a copy of the 

Politiken, a newspaper published in 
Copenhagen, concerning the provisional 
seven Gre stamps which were issued on 
April first to meet an alteration in the 
rate of postage on post cards. The new 
seven Ore stamps not being ready, stocks 
of obsolete stamps remaining on hand 
were surcharged. The ordinary stamps 
so over-printed were the eight Gre gray 
and the twenty-seven Gre red and gray, 
and in addition to these, the 1, 3, 4, 5, 
10, 15, and 20 Gre official stamps of 1915 
were surcharged “Danmark Postfrim 7 
ére.” The 7 on 1, 7 on 4, and 7 on 15 
ére appear to be fairly plentiful, but the 
others are scarce, especially the 7 on 5 
ére, which are now selling in Copen- 
hagen at the equivalent of about $1.50 
each. In addition to these a further 
provisional has appeared, a 12 on 15 
ére ordinary stamp. The newspaper in 
which this information was found states 
that complete sets of the nine stamps of 
seven Gre on other values could be ob- 
tained only at the Stamp Exhibition be- 
ing held at the Central Post Office at a 
price of Kr. 1.25, including eight pic- 
torial postcards. 

On March twenty-seventh of this 
year, the Government of Malta issued 
an order that all of the stamps then 
in use were to be surcharged with the 
single word “Postage,” in order to dis- 
tinguish them from stamps issued for 
revenue purposes. On April first these 
surcharged stamps were placed on sale, 
and within an hour all of the two shil- 
ling and two shillings and six pence 
values were sold out. These stamps 
are in great demand and prices keep 
soaring toward the sky. Of the 
2/- and 2/6 values only eight thousand 
of each were surcharged and twenty- 
four thousand of the four-pence were 
over-printed with the same surcharge. 
The new permanent set for Malta has 
already appeared. I have seen the fol- 
lowing varieties at the time of writing: 

4d. 
4d. 
4d. 
1/- 


Brown 
Yellow, Buff and Violet 
Red and Black 
Black, Malta Harbor 
1/6 Green and Black, St. Publius 
2/- Purple and Black, Notabile 
2/6 Red and Black, Gozo boat 
‘- Blue and Black, Statue of Nep- 


tune. 


On March Ist an Air Mail service 
was started between Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires and a new set of Air Mail 
stamps was issued by Uruguay, the de- 
nominations being six, ten, and twenty 
centesimi, all imperforate. The air mail 
fees are as follows: 2 grams, 6c; 50 
grams, 10c; 100 grams, 20c; each addi- 
tional 20 grams or fraction, 20c. These 
are in addition to the ordinary letter 
postage. A 25-centesimi air mail stamp 
has also been issued, of the same design 
as the others, but available only for .in- 
land flights, and not to- Buenos Aires. 
It is at present used between Monte- 
video and the isolated town of Rocha. 





Own a Complete Stamp 
Collecting Outfit 


Learn to collect stamps in a neat, systematic way. 
Learn to know them as you collect them. Do not 
overload yourself with too many stamps at one 
time, (Have all your stamps in your album before 
you buy a new packet)—and from the start collect 
only en genuine stamps.* 
ere is a complete beginners’ collection 
nich will give you a good start in the 
right direction for little cost. 
Collectors’ Outfit No. 126 
1 Scott Seald packet No. 14* 500 different 
stamps from all over the world. 
1 ——— Album, Bound in Blue Board 
over, 100 pages, spaces for 4,000 
8 


tamps, pro y Petes. 


for assorting stamps by 
ior before mounting in your 
1 copy “Stamp Collectors’ Gate," . 
page illustrated handboo! 
Collector's Outfit ae. 126 
Complete, Post Free, $2.00 
SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
Established 1860 
*Scott Seald Packets contain no reprints, or coun- 
terfeits, foreign pnemam, telegraphs, post cards 
or stamped envelopes. 
All are sold with a money back guarantee. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
gauge and mme. scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; 
1 air-mail set; scarce stamp from smallest republic on 
earth; 1 newspaper set; packet good stamps from Travan- 
core, Johore, Dutch Indies, .ete., etc.—entire outfit for 
= te approval applicants. Extra premium this month 
only. 


a 36- 














Nice pocket stock book, val. 25c., with every order. 
ANCHER STAMP CO. 
148a Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


| 











Free Premium For Every One 


who writes for our United States and foreign 
approval books and sends his reference. We 
Now have U.S. from one cent to several 
dollars per item. The stock is limited. 


Reliance sented Co., Auburndale, Mass. 

















22 different stamps from Guatemala 5c 


25 Peru 25c 
25 “ o ii) China 25c 
25 " ” “West Indies 25c 


Buy all four and we will include 25 different 
stamps from Africa—F REE 
E. A. PUTNAM 
54 West Main St. Malone, N. Y. 


PACKETS— different Palestine 

30c; 50 diff. Africa 
25c; 50 diff. Asia 30c; 30 Straits 50c; 25 
West Indies 25c; 20 Barbados 60c; 20 Br. 
Guiana 40c; 12 Belgian Congo 30c. SPE- 
CIAL 1000 diff. 89c. Fine Approvals also. 


A. C. Douglas, Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Try My Packets: v.rsc/Utrais tf varia, 


Hungary 25 var 20c, Bavaria 50 var 40c,Germany 25 var 
18c, Poland 35 var 30c, Roumania 20 var 25c, Austria 25 
var 20c, French Col. 20 var 16c, Liechtenstein 12 var 
10c, Europe 25 var 25c, Africa 25 var 23c, 100 diff. 
Europe & Colonials 75c. Approval Applicants who buy 
from this list receive a fine set of stamps FREE. 
FRANK H. EWING 
2096 E. 89th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


— 


























30 diff. DANZIG for 12c. and a free packet of 
foreign stamps to those asking for my }4, 1 and | 
2c. approvals, or ordering one of the following 
variety packets: 25 Bulgaria, 15c.; 20 Dutch 
Indies, 15c.; 15 Guatemala, 15c.; 20 Peru, 15c.; 

25 Persia, 25c. | 


A. FRISCH 
83-47 Vietor Place Elmhurst, N. Y. | 
‘ — 











Stamps of All Countries 


S Libosin Traamgies ...........: 25c 

10 Tunis Parcel Post........... 25c 

sg re Ne a ad arid 25c 
Approvals against reference 


WILSON 


J. M. 
1243 Russell St. Allentown, Pa. 

















Are you earning your camp equipment through our Earn-Your-Own Club? 
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Standard Price List 
for Girl Scout Equipment 


Uniforms 

Size 
eS ee 10-18 
38-44 
Short Coat Suit......... 10-18 
38-44 
NE ers csneneesia anaes 10-44 
ID oc niicicis waintacete 10-44 
ME. cicessacewxnss 10-44 
Middy—O ficial khaki... 10-42 

Norfolk Suit—Oficer’s: 
Khaki, light weight... 32-44 
EE nicarecken.ccaied 32-44 
RS Or 634-8 
Hat, Girl Scout’s........ 6%4-8 
WE EE. Sica tcnsaounee 28-38 
40-46 
Leather for officers...... 28-38 
40-42 
Neckerchiefs, cach .........-- 

Bandeaux (to match 

neckerchiefs), each .......... 
Colors: green, purple, dark 


blue, light blue, brown, car- 
dinal, black, and yellow. 


Black Silk 
Green Silk 
Yellow Slickers 


Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 

Coat Model 

Slipover Model 


Badges 


t Attendance Stars 
Gold 
Silver 

tT First Class Badge........... 

t Flower Crests 

t*Life Saving Crosses 
Silver 
Bronze 

t Proficiency Badges 

t Second Class Badge.......... 

t*Thanks Badge 
Heavy gold plate with bar.... 


ere 
A i ED ot 
RN So ctkecierssncSens 
Insignia 
eS 
ft Corporal’s Chevron ......... 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron. . 
t Hat Insignia (for Captain’s 
Re eee 
t Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts.. 
t Patrol Leader’s Chevron ..... 


Price 
$3.65 
4.15 
4.70 


Nw 
rt 
oo 


— 
~r = © 
mun 


ao 
S 
o 


Pins 
Price 
TA Se iST esis cncecus cus $0.25 
i 75 
t*Community Service ......... 35 
t*Golden Eaglet .............. 1.50 
t Lapels—G. S—Bronze ....... 50 
t Tenderfoot Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch).... 3.00 
Gold Filled (safety catch)... 75 
New plain type ....cccceees AS 
Old style plain pin.......... 08 
Midget gold filled .......... 50 
Worn by officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
Senior Girl Scout Pin......... 75 
Songs 
Price 
America, the Beautiful......... $0.05 
ae ere 10 
ee POOR EE Ee 10 
Everybody Ought to Be a Scout. 15 
First National Training School. . 25 
OO BS err ne 60 
Girl Scouts Are True.......... AS 
Girl Scout Song Book.......... 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
Oe OS ae ee 10 
PARE NE i oneissccicenies 30 
Girl Scout Song Sheet......... 04 
Lots of 10 or more.......... 03 
oS a Serre ee AS 
TU IN aise de maid em eaadie 30 
Oh, Beautiful Country ........ 05 
On the Trail: 
Pigmo €4U108 ...cccresccsess 40 
PE GE acé discs tansedean 05 
Lots of 10 or more........ 02 
EN" REE ee Re ore et 1S 
ee nr eee 25 


Be Prepared—Girl Guide Song.. 35 





Flags 
American Flags 
Size Material Price 
Pe ME. WIE wicckeawsene omer $2.80 
CS a ee a 3.60 
ee a ar 4.60 
+ Troop Flags 
Size Material Price Lettering 
2 x3 ft. Wool....$2.60 10c per letter 
214x4 ft. Wool.... 4.20 15¢ “ “ 
> ok: Wed.... 575 ae * * 
4 36%. Wool.... 850 Me * * 





SPECIAL NOTE—These prices are subject to change without notice. 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 








t Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop No.... 


NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 
troop flags and pennants. 


$1.50 


t G. S. Felt Emblems 


DG iixschacdeacseiaenvasssiuae 35c 
OD si ines cetimiecera nasheeds 40c 
De cicicwnrinkovegiacidprineaes 45c 
eee a 55c 
Signal Flags 
Pe OE: cA. ce acc seweeneanes $1.30 
Includes: . 
1 pr. Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staff 
1 pr. Semaphore Flags, Heavy 
web carrying case 
Single Morse Code Flag-staff, 
CME csdcncxckenansixeoee 60 
Semaphore Flags (extra), per 
OM: ick seseaereneeeeansee 75 
Staffs 
7 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral 
BI isc cacicecsadine $6.75 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle.. 5.00 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear.. 3.50 
G. S. Emblem—separate ...... 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—separate ...... 2.60 
Spear Emblem—separate ....... 1.60 
ON A OIIET wick civenin <a4 cawidede 2.60 
Literature 
Price 
Brownie Books .3.5<6000000000 $0.25 
Brownie Pamphlet ............ 15 
Ce ee as 
Blue Book of Rules........... 25 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir).. 2.00 
oS | rere 75 


Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 


Ceremonies around the Girl Scout 


pT Ee a ee 25 
Community Service Booklet— 

MEME. wa ta caeawavcrcuataian 10 

a ee ees 1.00 
First Aid Book— 

OT 1.05 
Girls’ Clubs (By Helen Ferris).. 2.00 
Girl Guide Book of Games..... 50 
Girl Scout Handyfacts ........ 2.35 


Health Record Books, each .... 10 


| Ee eer 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover.. 1.10 
Flexible Cloth Cover ....... 80 
English Girl Guide .......... 75 





Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Standard Price List Continued 


Literature (Continued) 


Price 
Home Service Booklet, each ... $0.10 
Pit GRO. < <ccchsscsastanes 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 
POE, GOED o05ccccnesee 05 
DN EE 3 ccck aces onan 4.50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices..... 55 
Life Saving Booklet............ AS 
Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 
in their Nature Work ....... 20 
Girl Scout Nature Trail Guides 
PEED voices cdacwssass 03 
First Class and Rambler..... 05 
Second Class and Observer... 10 
se 8S SR Ae AS 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 
oe ee ee eee 1.50 
rere 40 
Rock, Bird, Tree and Flower 
instruction sheet ......... 10 
DE PN vcccacadivsdwnes< .20 
Ye Andrée Logge ............. 75 
Pageant— 
Spirit of Girlhood (By Florence 
Howard), cath ....ccceces 50 
Patrol Register, each .......... 1S 
Patrol System for Girl Guides. . 25 
Plays— 


ow (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) 
Be eee eS ke 15 

How St. John Came to Bencer’s 

School 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 
Why the Rubbish? 
Everybody’s Affair 
When the Four Winds Met 

(By Oleda Schrottky) 
Magic Gold Pieces 

(By Margaret Mochrie) 


ws They Gave a Show and 
Eac. 


Po? el eee 1S 
Lots of ten or more, each..... 10 
Post Cards— 
Set of Six (Silhouette)...... 10 
ere 1.00 


Set of ‘four (Colored) (Fall, 
Winter, Spring, Summer. Sets 


cannot be broken)........ AS 
DN OP acs cesivee ys 1.50 
REE co ircacseicaocssis 2 for .05 
Washington Little House (Ex- 
terior) ..... RMSE SOE E 02 
Washington Little House 
(D PRO es 02 
Girl Scout Laws (By E. B 
eee cere 05 
re 4.50 
Girl Scout’s Promise ........ 05 
FF BEE. achcis cesses 4.50 





Price 
Series of Law Cards 
Oe $4.50 
“A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout’s Honor is to 
be Trusted” 
“4A Girl Scout is Kind to 
Animals” 
“A Girl Scout is Thrifty” 
Any of above, each........ 03 
a Se ee ee 2.50 
Posters— 


New Building Poster 9% x11% 10 
MN. Cte Radulainacudh 
Girl Scout Creed (By Henry 
Fan Dyke) : 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 11 x 16 15 


et I cic cna nn cons 10.00 
Girl Scout’s Promise, 8 x 11.. 10 
Py ND aca ciulses Kae 8.00 
Scout Laws 
RE ccd cdaawiees 30 
2). ae ee 10 
Producing Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris)..... 2.00 
Scout Mastership ............. 1.50 
Short Stories for Girl Scouts.... 2.00 
Tree Marker (not engraved)... 8.00 


Troop Management Course .... 75 
Troop Register (Field Notebook 


"SR pee ar 2.05 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record 
COS MNES) oncicccscs 25c. package 


Per sheet (broken pkg.) ....3c. ea. 
Treasurer’s Monthly Record 

ae SS eo, 25c. package 

Per Sheet (broken pkg.) ....2c. ea. 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 

ie. eee 25c. package 

Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 3c. ea. 
Individual Record 


FS eee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 

Troop Advancement Record 
3c. a sheet 

Troop Reports 
co ee 25c. package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)..... 2c. ea. 
Miscellaneous 

Price 
Axe, with Sheath ............. $1.85 
Blt TEOGKS, C0006 6 occ cssccces 05 
Blankets—$%4-pound camel’s hair 5.50 
A-pound grey .....ccecceceee 5.80 
| SSS ee . 5.00 
Braid—%4-inch wide, yard ..... 10 
+ Buttons—Per set ........... 25 
10e—6 L to se¢—doxen sets.. 2.75 
eS ee eae 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum .......... 2.75 
oe eee 1.00 
PE TEE His savvesccaess 1.50 





Price 
Cuts 
ee PPE eT Pee eee $1.00 
a Ere 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch...... 1.30 
lodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.. 50 
First Aid Kit, No. l........... 2.90 
Flashlights, Small size ......... 1.35 
2 a ee eee 1.70 
Handkerchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
NN, oink cad oarbaaneneee 35 
8 rere 1.00 
rere .20 
Oe OP Oooo s iu dekne wae 1.00 
Haversacks, Ne. 1 .....s.ccee 3.00 
el SFE Tee oom 2.00 
Shoulder Protection Straps, per 
TR ee EP 25 
1 Khaki, Oficial Girl Scout, 36 
So ee eee 40 
Heavy for Oficess, 28 in. wide 60 
ir ere 1.60 
_ Se ee re 1.05 
SS ae 1.60 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 pieces.. 3.00 
Mirror—Unbreakable ......... 25 
t Patterns— 
Coat, Skirt or Bloomers, 10-42 AS 
Norfolk Suit, 34-44 ......... 25 
Pocket Signal Charts, each...... AS 
In lots of ten or more, each... 10 
et ea 3.50 
Poncho (GOxBZ) 2... .cccervcses 4.75 
Rings, Silver, 3 to 9 .......... 1.50 
ee ee ee 4.00 
a Se eee 15 
Lots of 5 or more, each...... 10 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt.... 50 
Serge O. D., 54 in. wide, per 
Wl -cnaiautenduaekecduun 4.75 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case ......... 25 
Aluminum Case ........000: 50 
Girl Scout Stationery ......... 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—Each..... Ol 
ae Ree ee 10 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11... 55 
Oh eS 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold) ........... 02 
PM cociinciwowianeeaekx 05 
SRE autre cauineecussannens AS 
ccc cedencwiehedenks 1.00 
Thread, Khaki spool .......... AS 
Per dozen spools ........... 1.20 
+ Uniform Make-up Sets— 
Long Coat Uniform ......... 70 
1 Long Coat Pattern . 
1 Pair Lapels = 
1 Spool of Thread _ 
1 Set of Buttons = 
Two-piece Uniform .......++ 85 
1 Short Coat Pattern : 
1 Skirt Pattern Give 
1 Pair Lapels pattern 
1 Spool of Thread sia 
1 Set of Buttons 
No Make-up sets for middies 
and bloomers 
OS eer Seer eae 20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite ........ 4.50 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Cash must accompany all orders. 


Hats are not returnable. 


Girl Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
All checks, drafts, or money orders shoulc ‘ 
Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased from Nationgl Headquarters. 
Autherized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with a f. 
See order blank for size. 


Mail all Orders to 


be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Ine. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


New York City 








Above Prices Are Postage Paid 
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Cover Design 
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The Haunted House Puzzle 

While there is no doubt but that a Girl 
Scout has courage and is not afraid of the 
least little thing, yet who wouldn’t leave a 
haunted house on a wild, dark night as soon 
as possible? 

Here we have a rather frightened miss who 
is anxious to get away from a spooky place 
and back to bright and cheery daylight. How- 
ever, there is a bewildering maze which has 
to be traveled through first and a haunted 
room to be avoided, so it is up to our puzzlers 
to find the correct route out. 


An Enigma 


I am a well-known quotation of 33 letters. 
My 1, 2, 7, 6, is a number less than seven. 
My 5, 3, 10, 4, is —_. My 18, 16, 17, 15, 
is adjacent. My 12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, are 
circular frames curing "on their own axis. 
My 19, 11, 25, 8, 9, is a way to strike the 
teeth together. My 28, 29, 27, 24, 26, is a 
small animal of the weasel family. 32 is an 
indefinite article and my 23, 30, 31, 33, is 
an abbreviation of a boy’s name. 

















A Puzzle Sum 


By adding and subtracting the names of 
the various objects pictured above, make the 
name of a famous American writer of weird 
mystery tales. 


Concealed Fruit 


The name of a fruit is concealed in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. There we saw the Cuban, an agreeable 
sort of a fellow, but very superstitious. 

2. A resounding rap echoed down the hall- 
way, so we knew that the messenger had 
arrived. 

3. Because he carried a camera, I singled 











him out as a typical tourist. 








4. We saw him, filled with ambition and 
hope, achieve the goal he was striving for. 

5. So great was their courage that it seemed 
they feared neither demons nor angels. 


Word Jumping 


_ By changing one letter in the word at a 
time make the MOON turn DARK in five 
changes. 





A Word Diamond 


Fill in blank spaces with a word having to 
do with the supernatural so that the other 
letters will make true words reading both 
ways. 
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Tue Camp Map PuZZLe: 




















Drop A Letter: 1. Clover-cover. 2. Dragoon 
dragon. 3. Marine-Maine. 4. Shout-shot. 


A Worp Diamonp: Leather. 
PuzzLe Jack’s Worp Square: 











Clues to «The Secret Cargo” puzzle next month 
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The American Girl 


—the magazine for all girls 


5 months for 50 cents 
Until September 15th 
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After tennis—tell your best friend 


Take her home with you. Get out the latest copy 
of The American Girl. Tell her about the exciting 
mystery stories—the Good Looks page—the pictures 
that come every month. Then pop your surprise on 
her— 


That this delightful magazine will now come to 
her for five months at a cost of only fifty cents. 
Then at Christmas time, her parents will renew as 
one of her presents. 


SHE WILL THANK YOU 


This wall be doing your chum a truly Good Turn— 
whether she is a Girl Scout or not. And perhaps 
you will even send in her money for her, since the 
special offer closes on September 15th. 


. THE AMERICAN GIRL 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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Four Fine Archery Sets 
for Girls 


$7.50—Ladies’ “English Yeoman’ Set 
This is the size for camp directors and the 
larger girls. One of these bows won 
the 1926 Archery Tournament at Bryn 
Mawr. 5% ft. longbow of selected lemon- 
wood, specially chosen to fit the archer, 
finest Italian hemp bowstring, high gloss 
Duco polish, 3 handsome selected target 
arrows, leather arm guard, Archer’s Hand- 
book, all postpaid, guaranteed 


$5—Girls’ “English Yeoman” Set, includ 
ing 5-ft lemonwood bow, 3 fine triple- 
fletched arrows, Handbook. 


$3.50—“Wo-Pe-Na” Archery Set, with 44- 
in. lemonwood bow designed after Sioux 
Indian model. 3 scarlet-shafted arrows, 
small Indian style quiver of green leather. 
Handbook. 


$3—«Girls’ Special’’ Set. This is an inex 
pensive outfit, handsome, durable and hard 
shooting. Includes 5-ft. round Wych Elm 
longbow, 2 scarlet-shafted arrows, Hand- 
book. 


All outfits guaranteed satisfactory—order 
today. 


List of Men’s Archery Sets for long, hard 
shooting, both target and game, on request. 


iN ) cake this Girls Special” 
| BOWs ARROW SET 


to camp with you 


OU’LL hear bows fWanging and arrows thudding 
into the targets/At all the popular camps this 
summer. The royal/sport of olden times has become 
the newest sport wherever girls and boys, men and 
women,\are seeking outdoor health and fun. 


Doctors will teliyou there is no more healthful sport 
for strength, fot beauty, for steady nerves and strong 
sinews. 


And your &rchery set will supply more pleasure than 
anything else you take to camp. In the woods, on 
the water, over the golf course, in ‘‘the glade by the 
greenwood tree,”’ there are always delightful sports 
and games for all who draw the bow. 


Here are archery sets made by America’s largest exclusive 
manufacturers of archery tackle especially for girls and Girl 
Scouts. Send $5 for this handsome hard-shooting set shown at 
the right—shipped promptly postpaid, guaranteed satisfactory 
or money refunded on return in original condition within 5 days. 


The call of the summer camps is taxing the resources of our 
bowyers and fletchers—only trained and skilled workers can 
provide this fine archery tackle—so order today and make sure 
of your set. 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY 


America’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Archery Tac!.le 


PINEHURST, 


USE THIS COUPON 


NORTH CAROLINA 


(Formerly New Orleans, La.) 


THE ARCHERS COMPANY, DEPT. A-8, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Please send by ( ) Parcel Post ( 


Ladies’ “‘English Yeoman” Archery Sets at $7.50 each. 
“English Yeoman” Archery Sets at $5 each 
——“Wo-Pe-Na” Archery Sets at $3.50 each. 


——Girls’ 
“Girls’ Special’’ Sets at $3 each. 
Name 


Weight Height. . 


) Express the following: Enclosed is (Check) (Money Order) for 3 
Extra Arrows for Ladies’ Archery Set, $6.06 per dozen or six for $3.00 


Extra Arrows, six for $2.50. 
Extra Arrows at $3.00 per dozen. 
Extra Arrows, six for $1.75. Archer’s Handbooks at 25c. each. 


Address 


Age Occupation 


The more you tell us about yourself the better we can select your archery set for you. 
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Girls’ “English 
Yeoman” Set— 
Only $5 


5-ft. lemonwood long- 
bow, beautifully fin- 
ished in waterproof 
Duco, cord handle. 
Italian hemp bow- 
string, 3 fine target 
arrows, Duco-red wa- 
terproofed, each with 
3 colored feathers; 
complete _ illustrated 
Archer’s Handbook of 
instructions; all post- 
paid, guaranteed sat- 
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